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There are certain things about The Salva- 
tion Army which immediately spring to the 
minds of the public whenever it is mentioned. 
They have become its trade mark, so to speak. 
Yet these outward forms date not to its be- 
ginnings but thirteen years later when what 
was known as the Christian Mission adopted 
a semi-military structure and called itself The 
Salvation Army. 

The change of method, which shocked re- 
spectable, church-going people at that time, 
led to a dramatic leap forward and sent the 
organization to Europe, to North America and 
right round the world. 

The bizarre uniforms and the blaring brass 
bands have long ago evolved to a neat and 
tuneful conformity. No longer shocking, and 
for thai reason drawing less attention to it- 
self, it continues to publish its message — 
which has never changed. It points to Jesus 
Christ as Saviour, the ONE WAY to true life, 
here and hereafter. 



A Bandmaster Brian Ring conduct! Earlscourt Band during 
~ a Sunday morning open-air meeting in Toronto. 

Pholo: Wally Court 

Mn. Ma|or Joe Crelg conduct! Monlreal Citadel 
Songtten a» they sing "Banner* ond Bonnet*". ^ 
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IN THIS ISSUE 

AS Founders' Day falls this 
week {and note where 
we put the apostrophe!) it is 
fitting that so much is written 
within these pages about 
traditional methods. It was 
Catherine Booth who said, 
"What an inveterate tendency 
there is in the human heart to 
trust in outward forms in- 
stead of seeking the inward 
grace!" 

One of her favourite sub- 
jects was Adaptations of 
Measures. She would no 
doubt have approved of the 
quiet, penetrative form of 
evangelism which is de- 
scribed by a sick-room visitor 
on page 12, as she did the 
"soup, soap and salvation" 
about which we remind you 
on page 5. "Sardis" who 
writes about the Supermarket 
Complex on page 14 appears 
to be warning us of the same 
comfortable conformity as 
did the writer to the Hebrews 
in his day (see page 4). 

It is worthwhile noting, 
therefore, that while the 
winding up of the famous 
Joystrings next week might 
be misconstrued as the end 
of a short-lived combo era, it 
is better to accept this as a 
sign that the most successful 
method today must always 
be regarded as provisional 
and temporary. 



EDITORIAL: 



Permitted Mistakes 




fPHE title is taken From a quotation from Samuel 
A Chadwick which our Bible School contributor 
uses on page four: "The temple at Jerusalem 
was a permitted mistake. The temple sought to 
give solidity, permanence and magnificence to 
that which God meant to be provisional and 
temporary." 

rounders' Day in the Army (July 2nd) Is a 
suitable occasion to ponder upon the necessary 
Impermanenca of methodology. Most Christian 
theologians probably agree with Chadwick that 
the temple was not a divine Institution. Even so 
God used it for good. Our Lord's words about 
the temple might well suggest that the miscon- 
ceptions about God which it nurtured outweighed 
the truths that could be gleaned from its rituals. 
Chadwick suggests (see page four again) that 
the Bible shows the temple to both Imperfect 
and Inadequate. 

There has always been a tendency among 
Salvationists to justify a method by results, par- 
ticularly when opposing changes. Souls are still 
won by it, or people are still attracted by it, we 
say. 

But as God uses the wrath of man to praise 
Him, we may well ask if there be any methods 
that He will never use, though perchance reluc- 
tantly. The victory won may have been in spile 
of, rather than because of, the method. Even if 
the end result has some relation to the means 
for which we seek credit, so many factors are 
involved in the salvation of a soul that the one 
we favour may be a less relevant contribution. 

Many people who try to maintain half-empty 
down-town churches would share Chadwick's 
view regarding their own solid, permanent and 
magnificent temples. The Army's rounder himself 
first opposed the purchase of buildings. In those 
days of poor mobility he was all for the Army 
making its mark in one area and then moving 
on to hire a hall in an adjacent neighbourhood. 
The Army's first purpose-built halls were called 
barracks, being intended as the hub of centrifu- 
gal operations. Now that we are so fond of 
calling our buildings temples perhaps it would 
be wise for us to guard against their ever be- 
coming permitted mistakes. 



William Booth was not partial to choirs. He 
agreed to the introduction of songster brigades 
only if they performed evangelical functions 
above and beyond the usual church routine. The 
singers on the front cover, out among the peo- 
ple, would have had his approval, but what 
would he say of those who never function out- 
side our halls? 

When a corps operates in the same manner 
as any other worshipping community the ques- 
tion of the relevancy of uniform-wearing is 
valid; but when we justify our reputation as 
people who will carry our ministry to places 
where no one else will go — on the devil's own 
ground — we find the uniform a necessity rather 
than a barrier. 

Bands, like banners and bonnets, were in- 
troduced by the end of 1879, the year after the 
Christian Mission became The Salvation Army; 
but even such time-honoured methods are by 
no means sacrosant. The most enthusiastic 
bandsman has to admit sadly that brass bands 
are not the attraction they once were — and the 
Army band had an extraordinarily long run as 
a crowd-getter. 

Their defenders will reply that, while that 
may be so, our bands retain for the Army a re- 
serve of man-power that is the envy of other 
churches. Questions then arise as to whether a 
less expensive form of employment might be 
found for these fine men and whether their num- 
ber would be increased if man-power in the 
Army was no longer synonymous with musician- 
ship. 

Herein lies our danger: that we turn aside 
from the search for contemporary methods of 
communication in order to preserve machinery 
which is becoming obsolete; or we adapt the 
machine to suit the requirements of the in-group 
we are permitting ourselves to become. 

We are constantly being reminded that we 
are living in a time of rapid change. New meth- 
ods must be, and are, being introduced. We 
seek God's guidance in this respect. May we 
listen as keenly when He asks us to abandon 
for His sake the things we have long begun to 
cherish! 



High Honour 

TIE International Director of 
Lion's Club International, Mr, 
Virgil Moshansky, of Vegreville, 
Alta., travelled, last month, to 
Miracle Valley, B.C., the rehabili- 
tation centre attached to the Van- 
couver Harbour Light Corps, in 
order to present to Major Wil- 
liam Leslie its first International 
Humanitarian Award. Nominated 
by the Vancouver South Lion's 
Club, Major Leslie's name was 
chosen from 13,000 nominees in 
147 countries. The honour was 
awarded to him in recognition of 
his twenty-three years' service 
among alcoholics and derelicts of 
Vancouver's Skid Road. 

The Major's ability to help 
these men results partly from his 
own experience. He left home at 
thirteen years of age and six 
years later, while still a teenager, 
entered the Salvation Army 
hostel in Toronto where he re- 
ceived sympathetic advice and 
help regarding his own drinking 
problem. 



In April, 1953, the Army sent 
him to Vancouver to take com- 
mand of its Harbour Light 
Centre. Remarkable progress has 
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been made since that time. In 
1957 one of his dreams came true 
when donations of money and 
goods enabled him to buy a 160 
acre site near Mission, B.C., 
which he named Miracle Valley. 
With the help of men from Skid 
Road, he cleared the land, built 
bunkhouses, kitchens, work- 
shops, a chapel and a swimming 
pool. 
One of the converts, a former 



architect, planned the buildings. 
A new building for the Vancou- 
ver Centre was opened in 1959. 

Bible Aids 

rTTHE first edition of The Sol- 
■*• titer's Armoury published 
jointly by the firm of Hodder 
and Stoughton and The Salvation 
Army, and which covered the 
first six months of this year, 
showed an increase in circulation 
of almost 50% on former issues, 
representing about 15,000 copies. 

Arrangements have now been 
made for the publication of a 
separate American edition by 
Fleming H. Revell of New York. 
It will be called Strength for 
Bach Day and will be identical 
with the 1969 numbers of The 
Soldier's Armoury. The Japanese 
translation of this aid to devotion 
is also having a successful sale. 

The July-December series of 
readings is now obtainable from 
the Trade Dept. at the cost of 
60 cents per copy, plus 10 cents 
postage. 
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Page Two 



The War Cry 



Summer 
Re-runs 



by Ed Jarvis 



Now while you probably can't do any- 
thing about the re-runs on television it is 
entirely possible to have a new programme 
as far as your personal life is concerned. 
It is just as simple as asking God to "adjust 
the set". It h not something you can do 
yourself. You can't make yourself better- 
only God can do that. That is the reason 
why Jesus Christ died to become your 
Saviour. He'll save you from the monotony 
of soul-destroying re-runs in life and He 
will give you in return the best programme 
which you will ever have. 
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TT'S Monday night and you're sitting in 
the front room relaxing after a heavy 
weekend. Maybe you have been away at 
the cottage or working a bit of overtime or 
perhaps you have even gone to church. 
The wife has gone out for the evening and 
so have the kids. You have finished looking 
over the evening paper and now you flick 
on the television and wait for the set to 
warm up. 

It's one of those light, situation-comedy 
shows which fill in a half hour or so. You 
get all warmed up for a few good laughs and 
then it hits you right between the eyes! 
You've seen this thing before! It's one of 
those nutty summer re-runs! You flick the 
channels and apart from a couple of dull 
programmes which you don't want to look 
at anyway there is nothing but summer re- 
runs. Big deal! What are those guys at the 
television station putting that stuff on for 
anyway? 

Oh well, back to the first one, perhaps 
it won't be too bad after all. And so, quickly 
getting over your momentary distaste you 
sit back in the chair. Even though you know 
what is going to happen you laugh like an 
idiot. 

Why do people watch the same old things 
over and over again? It is a fact that they 
do and the only reason we have summer re- 
runs is that not enough people complain 



about them. But actually, it doesn't have 
any vital impact on our lives whether we 
have seen the show before or not. The 
tragedy comes when we get the same type 
of re-run programme in life itself. 

You know, you can almost describe the 
lives of many people as a re-run. There are 
the same old sins which have been hanging 
around for goodness knows how long. There 
are the same problems which have not been 
solved. It's hard to believe, but people make 
the same old mistakes time and time again. 
What is really hard to take is that while 
people really aren't satisfied, they don't do 
anything about it. 



WJ1TH haughty feline pace she turned her 
" head and transfixed me with large, un- 
blinking green eyes. A trace of a smile flickered 
Qectingly across her face and her tongue showed 
between her lips for an instant. I was hypnotized 
and, peering into the depth of those glowing 
eyes, I seemed to glimpse a strange smouldering 
fire which promised the mystery of the unknown. 
Then she got up and walked noiselessly along 
the top of the fence. An arm's length or two and 
she bounded effortlessly to the ground and stalked 
across In front of me without a further glance. 

Black cat! Superstition! Watch out, you're in 
for had luck! Better turn and go back the same 
way or go across the road and head off that 
silly cat! 

Foolish? Of course it is. But there are many 
intelligent people who believe that a black cat 
can really affect their lives. 

Human destiny doesn't depend upon the foot- 
prints of an inky feline, though. Your destiny 
and mine is bound up in the timeless purposes of 
God. The freedom which Jesus Christ brings to 
a person takes care of such weaknesses as de- 
pendence upon black cats, or the stars or even 
leaves in the tea cup. 

—JEREMIAH 



Dear John ... a true story 



lt/TY name is John Knippelberg and this is 
A the story of how a few years back I 
passed a few rubber cheques and my name 
appeared on a police blotter. Since I gave 
my life to Christ my name is now written in 
the Lamb's Book of Life. The Bible says in 
II Corinthians 5:17, "Therefore if any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature: old things 
are passed away; behold, all things are be- 
come new." 

Eight years ago, you would have found 
me in the midst of the Vancouver Skid Road 
— a hopeless, homeless derelict on a one- 




This photo shows the former Divisional Commander for Alberta Lieut-Colonel Horace Roberts, 

inducting Envoys John Knippelberg and Cliff Phipps into their new position at the Calgary 

Harbour Light From left to right: Major Bill Leslie, Envoy John Knippelberg, Lieut-Colonel Roberts, 

Envoy Cliff Phipps and Captain Russell Lewis. Brother Bud Haynes is holding the flag. 



way street to hell. I stumbled into the Har- 
bour Light Centre one day to get off the 
street for a while, and perhaps get a hot 
meal. While there, I heard Major Leslie give 
the good news of salvation. He told of how 
Jesus came to seek and to save those that are 
lost, and how it didn't matter to Him who 
or what you are. That there was a way out, 
but it had to be His way. 

For the first time in my life, I realized 
the fruitless efforts of my own way. I had 
accomplished nothing in forty-two years of 
living for self. Well, somehow, after hearing 
a few testimonies of others who I felt sure 
had been reading my mail, I managed to 
get out of my seat, kneel in prayer at the 
Mercy Seat and in a most wonderful way, 
God gave me the assurance that everything 
would be all right now. 

I felt clean. Gone were the resentments, 
the arrogance, the lies, the self-pity and 
everything that you can wrap up in a bundle 
and call sin. I shall never forget that mo- 
ment, for I knew for sure I was finished with 
my old life. 

Well, that wasn't the end, but actually 
the beginning for me. The Lord has been 
good, His promises are sure, and even the 
times when I would have detoured, His 
promises would come back to me for I have 
a real appetite for His word, I never seem 
to get tired of reading the Bible. 

The Lord has given me a real Christian 
partner; I had my own trucking business 
which I have given up to go into full-time 
Harbour Light service in Calgary, Isn't this 
enough to praise God for? 



July 6, 1968 
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The tabernacle only foreshadowed 

the work of Jesus Christ 



THE religious community at Quin- 
rart, which produced the Dead Sea 
Strolls, expected a Messiah from the 
line of Aaron, and claimed that its 
priesthood was the true one in con- 
trast to the "wicked'' priests at 
Jerusalem. So, though the Old Testa- 
ment never predicts a priestly Mes- 
siah, and the writer to the Hebrews 
is the only New Testament writer 
to speak of Christ's work in terms of 
priesthood, the idea was not novel; 
it grew up during 1 the inter-Tesla- 
mental period. Hebrews asserts re- 
peatedly (2:17. 4:15, 5:5, 8:t) that 
Jesus is not simply a. priest, but High 
Priest. Now we will see why. 

In the first seven chapters of this 
book, Christ was declared superior 
to various Old Testament personali- 
ties. Next, it is shown that He is 
better than certain Old Testament 
institutions. The first of these is the 
Mosaic covenant (chapter 8). The 
second to he discussed is the Day of 
Atonement (chapter 9). 

CHRISTS MINISTRY BETTER 
THAN THE DAY OF ATONE- 
MENT 

The greatest day in the Jewish 
religious calendar was — and still is 
— the Day of Atonement. Leviticus 16 
describes how the High Priest, on 
that day alone, made an atonement 
for all sin known and unknown, real- 
ized and unrealized. But the ritual 
of that day must now give way to 
something better, the atonement made 
by Jesus Christ. Two claims are 
made: ( 1 ) His ministry opens, up a 
better sanctuary, and (2) His min- 
istry purifies the better sanctuary by 
a better sacrifice. 

It opens up a better sanctuary 
(9:1-14): 

V. 1 Contrast the "worldly sanc- 
tuary" of this verse with the "greater 
and more perfect tabernacle" of 
verse 11. The tabernacle was just a 
tent, mobile and temporary. It was 
erected as the focus of worship for 
a pilgrim people, Israel, on the way 
through the wilderness. The temple 
which succeeded it was a more per- 




This photo shows a jar, discovered 
in a cave, which contained one of 
the priceless Dead Sea Scrolls written 
by members of the religious com- 
munity at Qumran. 

ness sanctuary was a large courtyard. 
Standing toward the west end of it 
was the holy house itself. It con- 
sisted of two compartments, the outer 
(holy place) and inner (Holy of 
holies). Here each of them is called 
a tabernacle. 

Vs. 4, 5 The articles of furniture 
are mentioned: the lamps tand with 
its seven branches; the table with its 
shewbread; the altar of incense; the 



EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS-20 



rnauent shrine, but that may not 
have been an improvement. Stephen 
implied (Acts 7:44) as much. Said 
Samuel Chadwick, "The temple at 
Jerusalem was a permitted mistake. 
The temple sought to give solidity, 
permanence, and magnificence to 
that which God meant to be pro- 
visional and temporary". 

Vs. 2, 3 Surrounding this wilder- 
Page Pour 



ark of the covenant (a box of acacia 
wood plated with gold), and its con- 
tents. Of these, the Ark was impor- 
tant as a sign of God's presence. 
It was moved from the original taber- 
nacle to Solomon's Temple, but dis- 
appeared when that was destroyed in 
857 B.C. In the later temple there 
was no Ark: The Holy of holies was 
absolutely empty, as the Roman Gen- 



Continuing studies in Hebrews by the Training 
Principal for Newfoundland, MAJOR E. READ. 



eral Pompey found to his surprise 
when he forced his way into it in 
63 B.C. 

The lid of the Ark was a golden 
slab called the Mercy Seat. On it the 
blood of a sacrifice was sprinkled an- 
nually, and above it God's glory ap- 
peared (Lev. 16:2). At either end of 
it, overshadowing, were two figures, 
the Cherubim. The author gives the 
impression that he could dwell at 
length on the symbolic meaning of 
these articles, but his purpose is dif- 
ferent: he wants to enlarge upon the 
use made of this ancient sanctuary 
on the annual Day of Atonement. 

V. 6 Burning incense on the altar 
took place daily at the time of the 
morning and evening sacrifice. Any 
priest could do this; Zechariah the 
father of John the Baptist was en- 
gaged in this ritual when he had his 
famous vision (Luke 1:9). Bread on 
the table of shewbread was changed 
weekly. The trimming of the lamps 
and supplying them with oil was also 
part of the regular ministry dis- 
charged in the holy place or "first 
tabernacle". This was the "service 
of God", It was not a place in which 
people congregated to listen to a 
sermon or sing and pray together! 
The common people did not enter at 
all; they must stop at the gate of 
the outer court. 

V. 7 Even the priests dared not 
enter the Holy of holies; that was 
for the High Priest, and he could go 
but once a year, on the tenth day of 
the seventh month, the great Day of 
Atonement. 

Detailed preparation 

Early in the morning the High 
Priest washed carefully, then donned 
his gorgeous robes of office worn 
only on that day. There was the 
white undergarment and the white 
linen breeches. Then came the robe 
of the ephod, a long robe of dark 
blue, with a fringe of blue, purple 
and scarlet tassels interspersed with 
an equal number of little golden 
bells. Over this robe went the ephod, 
a kind of linen tunic, embroidered 
in scarlet and purple and gold; on 
the shoulders were two onyx stones. 
To the tunic was added the breast- 
plate, with twelve precious stones, 
in each of which was engraved the 
name of one of the tribes of Israel. 
On his head the High Priest placed 
the mitre, a tall hat of fine linen; 
bound to it by a band of blue ribbon 
was a gold plate inscribed with the 
motto, "Holiness unto the Lord". 



After making the morning sacrifice 
and burning the usual daily incense, 
the High Priest commenced the spe- 
cial ceremonies of the day. He sacri- 
ficed a bullock, seven lambs and one 
ram (Numbers 29:7). Then he re- 
moved his gorgeous robes, washed 
and dressed in the simple purity of 
white linen. There was brought to 
him a bullock which he had person- 
ally paid for; over the head of this 
animal, and in sight of the people, 
he confessed his sins. He proceeded 
to carry its blood into the Holy of 
holies and sprinkled it there seven 
times. People waited with bated 
breath lest he should have offended 
God, and when he came out from the 
presence of God still alive, there 
went up a sigh of relief like a gust 
of wind. 

There were further ritualistic acts 
during the day; the selection of a goat 
for sacrifice and another as a scape- 
goat; cleansing in water and re- 
arraying of the High Priest in his 
gorgeous robes; and the burning of 
much incense. It was this day which 
was in the mind of the writer to the 
Hebrews as he wrote. Leviticus 16 is 
the Atonement chapter of the Old 
Testament; Hebrews 9 the Atonement 
chapter of the New Testament. 



/ 



Influenced by Bible 

TTHE President of the Malagasy 
A Republic, Mr. Philibert Tsira- 
nana described how he was deep- 
ly influenced by reading a copy 
of the New Testament, bought at 
a Bible stand at a missionary fSte 
at the age of fourteen. "Belong- 
ing to one of the tribes on the 
coast, I was not able to begin 
school until the age of twelve. 
So I knew nothing of the gospel 
or the Christian religion. But at 
fourteen, I was eager to read and 
was glad to find a book for sale 
within my very limited means. 
. . . Reading this book touched 
me profoundly. It made a marked 
impression. If I quote the Bible 
in my speeches and make fre- 
quent reference to it, it is the 
result of that first encounter with 
the gospel. That first reading of 
the New Testament at fourteen 
was decisive for me." 

The War Cry 
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A SOCIAL GOSPEL 



The aims of the Army's Founder are here outlined by 

COLONEL WILLIAM G, EFFER 



Young William Sooth spoke to the needs of the soul and the body 



nnO accept the implications of 
a social gospel we begin by 
believing in the sociability of 
God, for the divine nature is 
Trinitarian, thus interdependent 
the one of the other, each reveal- 
ing a distinct and positive aspect 
of the divine which could never 
be apprehended by a Unitarian 
belief. "Let us make man" inti- 
mates an awareness and a recog- 
nition of integration. In making 
man in the divine image this 
sociability was transmitted and 
evidenced in a significant state- 
ment in Psalm 68:8 — "God set- 
teth the solitary in families". 

Institutional religion has im- 
mersed itself in traditional ritual- 
ism, which more than ever in 
these days fails to make any im- 
pact upon die majority, hence 
the reason for the very small 
minority attending church. 

Even those religious groups 
which seem to be gaining con- 
verts often rely almost exclusive- 
ly on the emotional appeal in 
their worship. I do not decry 
the emotional expression in wor- 
ship, for when one's spirit is in 
tune with and touched by the 
Holy Spirit it is natural that 
there should flow from such a 
contact an exhuberance of joy; 
but religious expression has be- 
come departmentalized and many 
Christians, including the learned 
and intelligent, no longer recog- 
nize the necessity for religion to 
infiltrate into every aspect of life. 
In other words, integral religion, 
which includes the whole man, 
affecting every avenue of thought 
and expression, is foreign to most. 

July 6, 1968 



How unfortunate it is that al- 
most twenty centuries have pass- 
ed by before the world has grasp- 
ed the social implications of the 
gospel as lived and taught by 
Christ Himself! The word 
"social" can have a twofold in- 
terpretation; the inter- relation- 
ship and attitude of persons who 
should live together as one great 
family, all children of the same 
Father God; the practical expres- 
sion of concern related to all the 
social evils that lacerate and 
decimate the population. These 
evils may be due to environment 
and background, but also may be 
the direct result of the violation 
of basic Christian principles in 
daily living. 

Results of sin 

There are the ravages caused 
by vice and indulgence in all 
countries and more particularly 
in the Western democracies. By 
this I do not mean only the more 
positive aspects — such as drink- 
ing, gambling and impurity — but 
also less apparent evils such as 
business malpractice, self-seeking 
ambition in politics and under- 
handed, preferential treatment 
accorded without respect to the 
worth and dignity of the individ- 
ual man. 

Has the Christian Church any 
role to fulfil in such an arena of 
human conduct? Is there any 
relevance between the gospel we 
accept and such abnormalities? 
It seems to me that the function 
of the Church must be integral, 
for, unless we accept the premise 
that the gospel affects the whole 



man and that our message and 
ministry must be aimed at a per- 
fect redemption of body, mind 
and spirit, then we may as well 
go out of business. 

But how are we to tackle this? 
We are deluded if we assume that 
the preaching of the gospel will 
in itself be the convincing and 
convicting factor. We live in a 
secularized world where eighty 
per cent of the population has 
been deprived or denied the ad- 
vantages of religious education. 
The prevalent materialism has so 
obscured men's sense of priorities 
as to make men act as though 
religion and God were subsidiary 
to life — a convenient antidote in 
times of distress and emergency. 
Religion that docs not grasp the 
realities of social, economic and 
industrial problems will utterly 
fail in gaining the ear of those 
it wishes to reach. 

The enlightened concept of the 
Founder of The Salvation Army 
oudined a hundred years ago as 
soup, soap and salvation — implied 
a recognition of man as an inte- 
grated whole, so tackling every 
problem common to mankind, 
physical, mental and spiritual. In 
those far-off days he was much 
criticized for engaging, under the 
cloak of religion, in many activi- 
ties regarded as alien to eccles- 
siastical formula. This policy has 
ever characterized the Army's ac- 
tivities in all parts of the world, 
never holding fast to any set pat- 
tern but adapting its programme 
to the apparent needs of the area. 
In the prosecution of this policy 
it has never lost sight of its main 
mission — the seeking and saving 
of those for whom Christ died. 

It has thus been following the 
example of our Lord who went 
about curing the sick, giving 
bread to the hungry and, by His 
moral teaching of sublime spirit- 
ual content, ever sought to point 
out the better way of life. 

In Brazil and other Latin 



In these days when men scan 
the far reaches of space the 
believing Christian must be 
aware of people, their 
social conditions, their 
economic and family 
problems in order to 
tell them that the 
gospel is contem- 
porary. 



American countries the Army has 
given special attention to the 
abandoned child, in Canada to 
the ministry of healing, in Aus- 
tralia to giving shelter to the 
needy. Legislation enacted in 
many countries has been the di- 
rect result of the Army's inter- 
vention in matters regarded by 
some as the business of the state. 

The only way 

Most positively the only way 
to fulfil our function as part of 
God's Church is to become, ir- 
revocably converted to a clarified 
understanding of the implications 
of our social relationships. We 
cannot escape the imperative of 
relating ourselves to the whole 
man. To do this we must, to a 
large extent, abandon the exclu- 
siveness of the pulpit and visit 
the mart. It is essential that we 
should know the people, their 
social conditions, their mental 
limitations and their economic 
and family problems. God is con- 
temporary. He is the "I Am". 

It is our sacred obligation to 
transmit a living understanding 
and understandable God to the 
people. This may involve the re- 
moval of much of our ecclessias- 
tical setup and also our own tra- 
ditional thinking, so bogged down 
by a lot of unnecessary baggage. 
Seriously and tenaciously we 
must apply the gospel message to 
an enlightened social relationship 
that will bring all men into the 
orbit of God's love and purpose. 
Thus, we can truly believe and 
experience the truth once pro- 
claimed by the second General 
of The Salvation Anny, "Every 
land is my fatherland, for all 
lands are my Father's". 
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An Exemplary 
Salvationist 




CHARLES 
SMITH 



FT the fall of 1929 Charles 
Smith, with his wife and fami- 
ly, moved from a homestead in 
Northern Alberta to Regina. It 
was here that they were attracted 
to The Salvation Army. They 
listened to the Army's open-air 
meeting on a Sunday morning, 
followed the band to Regina Cita- 
del, attended afternoon Sunday 
school, praise meeting and the 
salvation meeting. That Sunday 
night the family sat on the second 
row from the front of the hall 
and, when the invitation was 
given, one by one -went to the 
Mercy Seat 

This was all new to them, but 
through the visits and prayers of 
the officers they grew spiritually 
and in a few short months were 
all enrolled as junior and senior 
soldiers, taking active part in the 
many activities of the corps. 
Brother Smith was the Recruiting 
Sergeant for many years and 
many officers pay tribute to the 
fact that he always had a pleas- 
ant smile and a "God bless you" 
for those attending the meetings. 

He was also the Colour Ser- 
geant, sold The War Cry and 
helped with collecting. He never 
missed an open-air meeting or 
failed to give a glowing testi- 
mony. 

In Regina many young people 
came to the Smith home on Sun- 
day night after the meeting, 
where a good sing-song around 
the old organ and a time of testi- 
monies and prayer was held fol- 
lowed by the simple lunch. At 
youth councils and congress-time 
many young people and officers 
were greatly encouraged by the 
hospitality and friendliness of 
Brother and Sister Smith. 

Dad Smith always conducted 
family prayers every morning, 
gathering the family together, 
reading the Bible, then kneeling 



Winsome Spirit 

FOLLOWING a short illness, 
Sister Annie Mercer, of Win- 
nipeg Citadel, was promoted to 
Glory from a hospital at Pine 
Falls, Man. 

She emigrated from Heywood, 
Lanes., England, in 1895 and was 
a Salvationist for forty-eight 
years, being active in the song- 
sters for most of this time. Fol- 
lowing retirement six years ago 
she resided at Grand Marais, 
Man. Those who were close to 
her during her active years of 
service will never forget her gra- 
cious and winsome spirit. She 
leaves three sisters and a brother. 



down praying for grace and 
strength and protection for the 
day, and never forgetting to pray 
for the officers and comrades of 
the corps. 

Twenty years ago Brother and 
Sister Smith, now being retired 
and on their own, moved to Chil- 
liwack, where they continued to 
spend their lives for God and 
the Army. The last Sunday meet- 
ing Brother Smith attended be- 
fore the Home Call on Tuesday 
he gave a lovely testimony. On 
the Monday he finished planting 
his garden, which he loved; and 
Tuesday morning he didn't wake 
up — he had gone to his Heavenly 
Home. His work was completed. 

The family will miss his pray- 
ers, because through them God 
had helped and encouraged them 
in the Lord's work. They are 
Mrs. Major Ivan Jackson, Correc- 
tional Services Dept., Kingston, 
Ont.; Mrs. Major William Pamp- 
lin, Men's Social Services Dept., 
Edmonton, Alta.; Mrs. Major 
Robert Weddell, Peterborough, 
Ont.; Major Charley Smith, Es- 
quimau, B.C.; Major Thomas 
Smith, Sarnia, Ont, and two 
other brothers living in Boise, 
Idaho, U.S.A. 



"A Kind and 
Lovable Person" 

Mrs. Senior-Major Hubert Porter [R] 



«•< A KIND and lovable person" 
•"■ is an extract taken from a 
tribute written by Senior-Major 
Hubert Porter (R), a patient at 
the Springdale Hospital, of bis 
wife who was promoted to Glory 
from Grand Falls Hospital after 
a short illness. 

Mrs. Porter entered the Train- 
ing College from her home corps, 
Moreton's Harbour, in 1914, and 
served as a single officer at Salt 
Pond, Burin and Comfort Cove. 
She held the position of school- 
teacher in these appointments. 

As Captain Ida Jennings she 
was married to the then Captain 
Porter in 1918. During their serv- 
ice they commanded some of the 
large corps in Newfoundland and 
saw many souls won for the 
Kingdom, retiring from Dover in 
1953. 




Relatives and friends from all 
over Newfoundland attended the 
funeral service which was con- 
ducted by the Divisional Officer 
(Major Arthur Pike), assisted by 
Corner Brook Temple Band and 
Springdale Band and Songsters. 
The Provincial Commander 
(Colonel William Ross) paid a 
tribute and brought a message of 
comfort to all the bereaved. They 
are her husband, two daughters 
—Ruby and Verley (Mrs. Calvin 
Noble) of Springdale — and four 
sons: William of Syracuse, U.S.A., 
Leonard, of Toronto, Max of Cor- 
ner Brook and Roy of Grand 
Falls. There are also eight grand- 
children. 




FIRST Y.P.S.-M. 

Mrs. Betty MacKenzie, 
first Young People's Ser- 
geant-Major to be ap- 
pointed at Courtenay, 
B.C., receives her com- 
mission from Major Cal- 
vin Ivany, during the 
corps' third anniversary 
celebrations. 



— Scriptural L^roddword frazzle — 



Where a da»h Ii printed, th» misting word li th» required 
solution. Biblical references ore given, to be used If needed. 



REFERENCES ACROSS: 1. 2 Tim. 1. 8. Matt. 1, 9. Titus 2. 14. 
2 Tim. 1. 16. Mark 16. 19. 1 Kings 10. 21. 2 Kings 23. 
23. 2 Kings 5. 26. Ps. 22. 27. Is. 7. DOWN: 2. Matt. 16. 
3. Ps. 150. 4. 2 Tim. 2. 5. Matt. 6. 6. Jas. 2. 7. Mark 12. 
9. Acts 10. 15. Ex. 28. 20. Acts 15. 22. Neh. 11, 25. Mark 
11. 



ACROSS 

1. Lois was this to Timothy 

l"l 

8. Father of Josaphat (3) 

9. Servants "may the 

doctrine of God our Sav- 
iour In all things" [5] 

1 1 . Fruit that turns up cheap 
(51 

12. Boats that sound sharp 
(7) 

13. Worn custom? |5| 

14. And Eunice was this to 
Timothyl (6) 

1 6. The women brought 
spices "that they might 

come and Him" 

16) 

19. Hiram's navy brought 
such trees and precious 
stones (5) 

21. King Josiah was slain at 
this place (7) 

23. A river in Damascus (5) 

24. Remains (5) 

26. "The meek shall 

and be satisfied" said 
the Psalmist |3) 

27. Isaiah's son — he ac- 
companied his father to 
meet Ahaz 15-6] 

DOWN 

2. Such colour sky portends 
fair weather (3) 



3. God can be praised with 
the timbrel and with 
this [5] 

4. The servant of the Lord 
must instruct "those that 
themselves" (6) 

5. They use vain repetitions 
In prayer (7) 

6. This harlot was Justified 
by works (5) 

7. The scribes loved these 
in the market-places (11) 

9. "Certain brethren from 
Joppa " Peter (11) 

10. Eight singers or players 
(5) 

15. " the two stones 

with the names of the 
children of Israel" (7) 

17, Country of south Asia 
15) 

18. Member of Parliament 
and 1 take air and 
weakenl (6) 

20. Christians were to ab- 
stain from these offered 
to idols (5) 

22. Ziha and this man were 
set over the Nethinlms 
(5) 

25. "Go your way Into the 
village over against 
" (3) 
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SOLUTION TO THIS WEEK'S PUZZLE 
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The War Cry 
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Lining up for 
the "Undaunteds" 

Further accepted candidates for offkership training 




Geoffrey Marsden — 
Westmounf, Hamilton 

• This candidate was born and 
brought up in Leeds, England. 
As a child he could not settle 
down at Sunday school until he 
was introduced to The Salvation 
Army by a school friend at the 
age of twelve. Later, in a praise 
meeting during a young peo- 
ple's anniversary weekend, he 
knelt at the Mercy Seat in an act 
of commitment to the Lord. Al- 
though he was only a young 
boy at the time, this act made 
a definite change in his life. His 
parents at first reacted against 
his belonging to The Salvation 
Army, but the change in his 



young life showed to his parents 
that he was developing in char- 
acter, and their resistance 
ceased. 

Geoffrey successfully complet- 
ed the Registered Nursing Course 
in England before migrating to 
Canada with his wife and three 
children in 1964. Since then he 
has been working as a Regis- 
tered Male Nurse with the 
Hamilton Health Association and 
the Ontario Hospital, Hamilton. 

Two years ago the candidate 
felt that he should be doing 
something better with his life. 
When he found that his wife felt 
the same urging, they decided 
that this was the Lord's direction 



Gooffrey and Enid Momfwi 

and offered themselves for offi- 
cership. He has been active in 
the Westmount Corps as Song- 
ster Leader and bandsman. 

Mrs. Enid Marsden — 
Westmount, Hamilton 
• Mrs. Marsden was born in 
Yorkshire, England, and as a 
child was sent by her mother to 
every Sunday school in the vil- 
lage. She finally settled at the 
Methodist Church at thirteen 
years of age and later became 
a probationary preacher with 
the Methodist Church. During 
her time as a lay preacher, she 
saw a copy of "The War Cry" 
and was thrilled by the accounts 
of conversion and the evangeli- 
cal work of The Salvation Army. 
She accepted an invitation to at- 
tend the meetings and, recog- 
nizing the Army as the place to 
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The Secretary for Students' Fellowship (Captain Earl Robinson) ~ 

reports that the following Salvation Army students have successfully 
graduated from universities this spring: 



MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY, 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 

Bachelor of Arts (Education) 

Edgar J. Abbott, Botwood. 
Captain Stanley H. Anthony, Long 

Pond. 
Cyril B. Cuff, Newstead. 
Dorothy M. Ford, Lewisporte. 
George A. Hickman, Grand Bank. 
C. Harvey Hodder, Mount Pearl. 
Alan G, Humber, Windsor. 
Wilson R. Lodge, Deer Lake. 
Beulah E. Milley, Lewisporte. 
Melvin Payne, Corner Brook. 
Susie M. Prior, Grand Bank. 
Mrs. Margaret J. Russell, Andover, 

Connecticut, U.S.A. 
Frederick L. Samson, Botwood. 
Joan E. Stockley, Twillingate. 
Cecil G. Sturge, Dark Cove. 
Eldon M. Swyer, St. George's. 
Gladelle V. Taylor, St. John's. 
Bachelor of Arts 

Atholl R. Budgell, Corner Brook. 
Ivan W. Hibbs, Botwood. 
Fraser L. March, Green's Harbour. 
Ronald G. Noseworthy, Grand Bank. 

Bachelor of Science 
Harry G. Elliott, Botwood. 

Bachelor of Commerce 

David G. Simmons, Bishop's Falls. 
Allister K. Thompson, Botwood. 
Charles W. White, St. John's. 
Albert S. Williams, New Harbour. 



Bachelor of Physical Education 
Cyril W. Porter, Long Pond. 
Malcolm E. Wells, Glovertown. 

Engineering Diploma 
Melvin E. Whalen, Deer Lake. 

OTHER UNIVERSITIES 
Master of Social Work 
Don Gibson (University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg), Winnipeg Citadel. 

Bachelor of Arts (Education) 

Donald Royan (University of Alberta, 
Calgary), Calgary Citadel. 

Bachelor of Arts 

Barbara Armour (York University, 

Toronto), Wychwood. 
Jim Ferris (University of Western 

Ontario, London), London Citadel. 
Michael Hill (Brandon College), 

Brandon. 
Connie Knighton (University of West- 
ern Ontario, London), London 

Citadel. 
Donna Timmerman (University of 

Manitoba, Winnipeg), Winnipeg 

Citadel. 

Bachelor of Science 

Kurt Hougeson (Laurentian Univers- 
ity, Sudbury), Sudbury. 

Bachelor of Nursing Science 

Lydia Dorman (University of Western 
Ontario, London), Ottawa Citadel. 



SALVATIONIST 

UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATES 

Bachelor of Commerce 



David Barlow (University of Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg), Winnipeg Citadel. 

Ronald Sloan (University of Toronto, 
Toronto), Wychwood. Graduated 
with First-Class Honours and has 
been awarded a Fellowship for 
Post-Graduate work in the United 
States. 

Bachelor of Music 

David Argent (University of Western 
Ontario, London) , Hamilton 
Temple. 

Doctor of Laws 

Ken Pedlar (Osgoode Hall Law 
School, Toronto), North Toronto. 

Teacher's Certificate 



Fred Cope (University of Windsor, 
Windsor), Windsor CitadeL 

Mrs. Edna Reid (Brandon College), 
Brandon. 

Certified Dental Nurse 



Gloria Moore (Royal College of 
Dental Surgeons), Ottawa Citadel. 





Mill 




ami! 



These eighty-nine nurses, who in April graduated from the School of Nursing at the Army's Grace General 
Hospital, St. John's, Nfld., form the largest single class to be accepted in the history of the school 

July 6, 1968 



which she really belonged, she 
soon became a senior soldier. 

Even before her marriage Enid 
felt called to be a Salvation Ar- 
my officer, but was frustrated in 
believing that a similar call had 
not come to her husband. The 
discovery that the Lord was urg- 
ing him also confirmed her for- 
mer dedication. 

Besides being a homemaker, 
Mrs. Marsden has been working 
as an office secretary. In the 
Westmount Corps she has been 
a company guard and youth 
group leader. 

Margaret Quaroni — 
Thompson, Manitoba 

• For Margaret Quaroni, who 
was born and educated near 
the farm community of Melfort, 
Sask., church-going and religious 
things were not important to her 
as a young person, but in her 
late teens she met The Salvation 
Army and began to desire to 
know the Lord in a personal 
way. After attending the Army 
for some time, she sought an 
interview with her corps officer, 
following which, on her knees in 
her room, she accepted Christ 
as Saviour. 

After Margaret received her 
teacher's certificate at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, she 
went to teach at Leader, Sask., 
where she attended the Swift 
Current Corps. Another teaching 
position took her to Thompson, 
Man., and she has been active 
there as a company guard and 
Acting Corps Cadet Counsellor. 
While at Thompson, she dedi- 
cated her life to officership. 

Coleen Close — 
Kelowna, B.C. 

• The grandparents of Coleen 
Close were connected with The 
Salvation Army when the Kelow- 
na Corps first opened in that 
community. She early realized 
however that she could not rely 
on her Christian background, 
and as a youngster made a per- 
sonal decision for the Lord at 
the Mercy Seat. 

She is grateful for the influ- 
ence and example of the officers 
and the Corps Cadet Counsellor 
at Kelowna. They were instru- 
mental in leading Coleen to a 
definite change of heart and a 
turning point in life at the age 
of fourteen. As her Christian ex- 
perience grew, so did the con- 
viction that she should be a Sal- 
vation Army officer. 

She has been employed as a 
book-keeper secretary and seeks 
to witness for the Lord in her 
office. In the Kelowna Corps she 
has been active as Compay 
Guard, Guide Captain, and 
Band Member. 
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STAUNCH SUPPORTERS 



Mi. Russell H. Beattie (centre) receives from Lieut-Colonel Morgan 
FLannigan a presentation (or services rendered to the Army at London, 
Ont. Captain Jack Bare (left), Mr. G. L. Mitchell, Q.C., chairman of 
the London Advisory Board, and Licut.-Coloncl S.G. Ge 



ennery look on. 




ESR 




Above left: At the annual meeting of the Lakehead Citizen's Advisory Board Lieut.-Colonel 
Morgan Flannigan is seen with (left to right) Mrs. J. Perry and Mr. Perry, retiring chairman of 
the board who received a certificate of appreciation; Mrs. J. Murie and Mr. Murie, chairman of 
the Red Shield Appeal Committee for the past five years, _ to whom the Colonel presented a 

plaque for distinguished service. 

Above right: The Hon. Harry Strom addresses 130 Calgary 
citizens at the Army's public annual report meeting. Also seen 
are Mr. Jim Dunstan, vice-chairman of the advisory board 
(left), and Mr. Frank Johns, the chairman, with Major Stan 
Armstrong, P.R.O., on the right. 



Left: Captain James Thompson, of Leamington, presents a 

plaque to Mr. Tony Duncan, editor of the Leamington "Post 

and News", publicity chairman for the Red Shield Appeal for 

the past eleven years. 



Newfoundland's Champion Home League 



A PARTY of women cadets 
from the St. John's Training 
College, with Captain Shirley 
Rowsell, assisted Mrs. Colonel 
William Ross when she conduct- 
ed a home league rally for five 
corps and outposts in the Avalon. 
and Burin Division of Newfound- 
land, who met at lower Island 
Cove. Mrs. Brigadier Abram 
Pritchett also participated. Plans 
were explained for a project to 
assist the Army's work in Hong 
Kong. 

Brigadier Pritchett presided at 
the public rally in the evening 
which featured choruses with a 
Bermudian flavour by the cadets. 
Members of the Winterton Home 
League recited the Scripture 
portion. A dramatic item en- 
titled, "The Nameless Ones" was 
enacted by the Lower Island 
Cove Home League. 

Mrs. Ross made a presentation 
to Carbonear Home League in 
recognition of the highest in- 
crease in members throughout 
the territory during 1967. The 
silver tray was received by the 
wife of the Commanding Officer, 
Mrs. Captain Walter Wiseman. 

ELEVEN corps in the North 
Eastern Newfoundland Divi- 
sion united at Moreton's Harbour, 
Nfld,, for a home league rally led 
by Mrs. Brigadier Charles Hick- 
man. 

Items were presented by mem- 
bers of Moreton's Harbour and 
Twillingate Home Leagues and 
the junior members from Fair- 
banks rendered a vocal number, 
The award for outstanding pro- 



gress was presented to Summer- 
ford. 

The home league project 
money, for work in Bermuda, 
was received and presented to 
Mrs. Hickman by Lieutenant 
Linda Hussey in a model house. 

Another rally in the same di- 
vision, also led by Mrs. Brigadier 
Hickman, was held at Musgrave 
Harbour. Mayor Cuff and the 
Mayoress joined the delegates at 
dinner which was followed by a 
display of home-made articles. In 
the evening gathering Mrs. Major 
W. C. Boone read an address of 
welcome, Home League Treasurer 
Mrs. Cyril Chaulk (Deadman's 
Bay) and Home League Secre- 
tary Mrs. Hancock (Carmanville 
North) gave personal testimony, 
Mrs. J. Steele (Ragged Harbour) 
rendered an item and the pro- 
gramme also included a dramatic 
sketch by the Wesleyville Home 
League. The gifts for the Bermu- 
da project were received by Mrs. 
Major Boone. The Deadman's 
Bay Home League received an 
award for outstanding achieve- 
ment during the past year. Brig- 
adier Hickman presided over the 
gathering. 

Alberta Rallies 

ANEW home league at Turner 
Valley was inaugurated by 
Major Doris Fisher when, at 
Lethbridge, she conducted one of 
two home league rallies in the 
Alberta Division. Mrs. Sharp was 
commissioned as Home League 
Secretary for the new section 



which is the product of outreach 
of the High River Home League 
under the leadership of Mrs. 
Aux.-Captain Harper Simmons. 
Demonstrations of various crafts 
were introduced between sessions 
and the "Browse Table" was the 
centre of much interest. The 
meeting closed with a thought- 
provoking presentation by the 
Lethbridge Home League. 

The second rally, at Wetaski- 
win, featured items by home 
leagues from Edmonton North 
Side, Edmonton Temple and Cal- 
gary Citadel. A prayer song com- 
posed by Mrs. F. Hoople (Medi- 
cine Hat) was introduced at both 
centres. Lethbridge and High 
River Home Leagues received 
awards for the greatest progress 
in 1967. 



Veterans 9 Visit 

1THE male voice octet of the 
J- over-sixty club of North To- 
ronto accompanied Colonel and 
Mrs. E. G. Fitch when they con- 
ducted meetings marking the 
nineteenth anniversary of the 
Montreal Men's Social Service 
Centre. 

The Saturday evening pro- 
gramme featured the octet, piano- 
forte items by Marilyn Craig and 
Lorna Rogers and vocal numbers 
by Mrs. Gigi Titcombe and Miss 
Rogers. The Rev. Percy Ferguson 
and the members of the St. 
George Kiwanis Club were pres- 
ent for the Sunday evening gath- 
ering, when chapel furnishings 
were dedicated in memory of Mr. 
Ken Gowans, a past president of 
the Kiwanis, and the Hon. J. 
Arthur Mathewson, a one-time 
chairman of the advisory board. 

Mrs. Colonel William Ross presents a 
silver tray to Carbonear Home 
League in recognition of their achiev- 
ing the largest increase in attendance 
throughout the Canadian territory. 
Mrs. Captain Walter Wiseman, wife 
of the Commanding Officer, receives 
award, as Mrs. Brigadier Abram 
Pritchett stands beside her. 
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The War Cry 



Corps Anniversaries 



85th 

EIGHTY-FIFTH corps anniver- 
sary celebrations at Barrie 
(Captain and Mrs. C. D. Howell) 
began with a Friday night youth 
rally featuring Mount Dennis 
Combo Group and the Rev. Mr. 
Bull (Methodist) as guest speak- 
er. A programme entitled "Sym- 
phony in Brass" was held the fol- 
lowing evening in the Barrie 
Collegiate. Colonel and Mrs. 
Frank Moulton were the guest 
speakers. 

Colonel and Mrs. Moulton con- 
ducted Sunday meetings, being 
assisted by the Owen Sound 
Band. They addressed the chil- 
dren at the Decision Sunday 
gathering when three children 
gave their hearts to Jesus. Addi- 
tional speakers in the holiness 
meeting were Corps Cadet De- 
lores Allen and Corps Treasurer 
Mrs. L. Glenn. 

In the afternoon the Colonel 
presided at a citizen's rally when 
the special guests were Mayor R. 
Bentley and the Rev. Jack Roney 
who both took part. 

At night the Colonel enrolled 
eight junior soldiers, seven being 
from one family. League of Mer- 
cy members received recognition 
of twenty years' service in that 
work. Brigadier Reginald Butler 
addressed the gathering on be- 
half of officers formerly stationed 
at the corps. There were ten 
seekers at the close of the meet- 
ing. 

77th 

fTTHE 77th corps anniversary 
A celebrations at Garnish, Nfid. 
(Captain and Mrs. O. R. Cole), 
were conducted by Major R. H. 
Cole (P). The weekend activities 
commenced on Friday with the 
showing of pictures taken by the 
Major during a visit to the Holy 
Land. 

The Grand Bank Band assisted 
with Sunday's meetings, provid- 
ing a musical programme in the 
afternoon. The final event of the 
weekend was a corps banquet on 
Monday evening. 



69th 

r<ADETS from the St John's 
^ Training College, under the 
direction of Major and Mrs. Ed 
Read, conducted 69th corps an- 
niversary celebrations at Duck- 
worth Street Corps. St. John's. 
Nfld. (Major Enos Darby). Seek- 
ers were registered in both morn- 
ing and evening meetings tin 
Sunday. 

Testimonies were a feature of 
the afternoon gathering during 
which the President of the Men's 
Service Club presented Major 
Read with a cheque towards the 
scholarship fund for the Training 
College. 

— -» 62nd — — 

SIXTY-second anniversary cele- 
brations at East Toronto (Ma- 
jor and Mrs. Russell Hicks) were 
led by Colonel and Mrs. Leslie 
Pindred. The Colonel presided 
over a Saturday evening musical 
festival featuring the Scarborough 
Brass Ensemble, Songster Donna 
Colley, of Earlscourt (vocalist), 
and the corps songster brigade 
and timbrelettes, the latter mak- 



You are welcome at the 

JACKSON'S POINT CAMP 

AUDITORIUM 

for regular summer 

Sunday meetings at 

10:30 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

July 7th: Meetings led by 

MAJOR and MRS. GEORGE 

CLARKE and JANE 



ing their first appearance. Two 
people rededicated themselves at 
the close of the Sunday morning 
holiness meeting during which 
the missionary altar service took 
place which amounted to $7,000. 
Forty people took part in an 
interesting testimony period led 
by Mrs. Pindred during the eve- 
ning gathering, when a vocal solo 
by Bandsman Norman Cuthbert 
preceded the Colonel's address. 
The weekend concluded with an 
assembly of Salvationists and 
friends in the young people's 
hall, when the traditional anni- 




Corps Treasurer Fred Walter (left) shows Young People's Sergeant-Major 

Mrs. W. McTavish and the Commanding Officer, Captain Gordon Kerr, the 

final total for the 1968 Self-Denial effort at Brock Avenue (Toronto). The 

Y.P. corps contributed nearly half the $2,269.32 raised. 



versary cake was cut by Brig- 
adier Minnie Clark, a soldier of 
the corps for many years, and a 
junior soldier enrolled last year. 

Eighty-five paintings were ex- 
hibited at the corps' art club an- 
nual show, which was opened by 
Mrs. Jean Newman, a member of 
the Ontario Institute of Painters. 
The contributors included Cap- 
tain Carl Bowes of Brampton 
and Miss Estelle Post, and the dis- 
play was organized by Band- 
master George Cuthbert. 

During a youth musicale in the 
evening, when Brigadier Cyril 
Everitt was the chairman, 
awards for the best pictures were 
presented to members of the club: 
Mrs. M. Wooster, Miss Eva Long, 
Mrs. Senior-Major Lulu Alder- 
man (R) and Mrs. C. St. Onge, 



NOTES IN PASSING 

CONGRATULATIONS ore offered to 
Wycliffe dobbins, a Salvationist ef 
Comer Brook Temple, who has bean ap- 
pointed to the Board of Regent* at 
Memorial University, St. John's, Nfld. 

* » » 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Barry Irwin of 

Whitby, Onl., are rejoicing in the gift of 
a baby daughter. 

* * * 

Captain Pamela Woods, who for the 
past Ave years has served at the Toronto 
Training College, is now a welcome ad- 
dition to the Editorial Department. 

* * * 

Work is progressing on the new Edi- 
torial-Printing building In Oafcvllle. Al- 
ready a member of the staff, Captain 
Maxwell Ryan, has moved with his 
family to 539 Oriole Drive, Oakviile, Ont. 



"The Burly Bushman" 

Among new soldiers sworn-in at North Toronto 



rjlHE fruit of much prayer and 
■*- faith during the winter 
months was seen when five men 
and a woman were sworn-in at 
North Toronto (Captain and Mrs. 




Commissioner C. D. Wiseman recently addressed the eighteenth Annual Communion and Breakfast of Protestant 
Laymen of the greater Boston area, the first occasion when the Army has been so honoured. This year's chair- 
man was C.S.-M. Fred H. Bracken of Boston Central Corps. He is seen on the Commissioner's left. Also in the 
picture are Colonel John Baggs and the Governor of Massachusetts, H. E. John A. Volpe (extreme right). 

July 6, 1968 



Bram Tillsley). Among them was 
one whom the Captain referred 
to as "the burly bushman" — a 
man who was definitely led to 
the Army following his landing 
in Toronto from a job in a min- 
ing-camp, and who walked right 
from the back of the hall to seek 
the Lord. Two were from the 
young people's corps, and the 
others were new converts. 

Another recently enrolled com- 
rade — a young man in full uni- 
form — held the flag while the 
new soldiers were sworn-in, Cap- 
tain Earl Robinson rendered a 
vocal solo and the Commanding 
Officer's message was based on 
the innate violence in the heart 
of man, pointed up by the recent 
tragic events in the United States. 
Two young men knelt at the 
Penitent-form at the close. 

Afterwards officers who have 
soldiered at the corps said good- 
bye on the eve of leaving for 
new appointments. They were 
Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. J. D. 
Sharp, Brigadier and Mrs. Cy 
Fisher and Brigadier Jean Wylie. 

During the morning meeting 
Major Bruce Halsey, a confer- 
ence visitor, spoke of his work in 
Vancouver — a new departure in 
the realm of social welfare, based 
on the family unit. The newly- 
appointed Songster Leader, Roy 
Young, led the brigade for the 
first time— H.P.W. 
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MISSING PERSONS 

The Salvation Army will assist In 
the search for missing relatives. 
Please read the list below, and if you 
Know the present address of any per. 
sen listed, or any information which 
will be helpful in continuing the 
search, kindly contact the Men's 
Social Service Secretary, 30 Albert 
Street, Toronto, marking your en. 
velope "Inquiry". 

BRtQQS, Charles Edmond (Ted). 
Could use the surname of WALKER. 
Bern March U, 1918, Served in Air 
Force; pilot. Serial No. R M4S«. Wai 
last known to have a "Winnipeg ad- 
dress. Moved about considerably In 
Western Canada. Urgent that we, or 
a Salvation Army officer In area, be 
contacted. Will not give out address 
without permission. 68-328 

BRU8KI, Peter and Cecelia. From 
Tukola, Poland, In 1920. Have two 
sons. Inquirer Is Edwin Ssrykowny. 
W« have hla Australian address. Are 
these people known to anyone? 68-299 
CASEY, Harold Joseph. Born March 
33. 1M7. In Hartford, Kent, Enitland. 
Height 5' 6". Brown eyes. Dark 
brown hair. Left home about 1924 and 
was last heard from in 1934 when 
Hvins at Rolla. B.C. Hla slater. Mrs. 
Madeleine Morjran, wishes to iret In 
touch with him. 67-950 

HARMS, Edwin William. Rorn Feb- 
ruary 13. 1944, In Olenhush, Bank. 
Single. Haa worked as chef's helper, 
dishwashpr In caf£ and longer. Left 
home about 1959. Last report concern- 
ing him received 19*7. Parents: 
Abram and Annie Harms, Vander- 
hoof, B.C. Family anxious to know of 
his well-b e i n k and whereabouts, 
Brother, Jacob, Edgerton, Alberta. In- 
quiring. 68-264 
HAYSTEAD, Mr. Alfred Alexander. 
Born March 25, 1910, at Faldlng, On- 
tario. Last heard of at time of Win- 
nipeg- Flood (1950). Parents: Willa 
<nee: Vankoughnett) and. Alfred Hay- 
stead. Labourer. Hla niece, Mra. 
Norma Jean Austin CrWe: Bushey), 
enquires. Her mother, who Is his sis- 
ter, is very III. 66-197 
HENDRY, Robert Franklin. Bom In 
Toronto, November 28. 1918 or 1919, 
In 1946 he was driver for the Toronto 
Transit Commission — streetcars, bus 
fGray Coach). Served with Air Force. 
Serial No. R. 80850. Last contact was 
September, 1949. Parents: Harry Cecil 
and Clara Hendry (nPe: Porter). He 
has used his mother's maiden name 
as his surname. His wife's maiden 
nam* la George Jessie Met*. HiB 
daughter is Mary Elizabeth. Does 
anyone know any thin)? of present 
whereahouls or circumstances? Ad- 
dress will not be forwarded without 
consent. 88-332 
KOSKINEN, Oeorae (Yrjo), Family 
of. We know or Mr. Kosktnen's de- 
cease but would like to locate his two 
sons and daughter, Mrs. Sylvia Mc- 
Coskey, -who we are told moved to 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Cannot be lo- 
cated there. Does anyone know their 
present or earlier whereabouts? A sis- 
ter of father In Finland enquires. 

Mil 

KRAUSE, Fred Louis. Born March 23, 
J9S1, In Montreal. Married Miriam 
Krause (nee: Nlsanen). Has two chil- 
dren: Henry Steven and Elsie Ingrid. 
Parents: A. Krause and Elizabeth. 
Has worked as labourer and stockroom 
worker. Worked for Johns Manville, 
West Hill, Ontario, and T. Eaton Co., 
Torkdale, Toronto, Ont. Was last 
heard of November 22, 1966. Is very 
much missed by wife and children 
who desire his return. 67-125 

LACE, David William. Could be usincr 
surname Of THOMAS or THOMPSON. 
Parents: Henry and Madge Lace. 
They live In New Orleans, Da., 
U.S.A., and are the enquirers. Born 
April 17. 1951, In England. Height 
5' 4". Welffbt 120 lbs. Blue eves, 
brown hair — probably crew cut. Bald 
spot at back of head, fair complexion, 
a sltghtly Irish accent. To U.S.A. 
April 25, 1981, arriving in New York, 
N.T, His alien res-lstration number 
A-12-550-326. On May 27, 1966, left 
home for school and has not been 
seen since by parents. Card written 
October 21, 196fi, and postal stamped 
Waukegan, III. If in Canada pleaae 
contact us or see nearest Salvation 
Army officer, showing him this ad- 
vertisement. 68-288 
LEGASStCK, Stuart J, Sometimes 
reverses Christian name and becomes 
John Stuart Lepassick. Born March B, 
1922. Was a pilot In World War H. 
Is a member of a heart study group, 
and the director of this group is verv 
anxious to make contact. At time of 
telenhone conversations with htm 
made In 1965 and 1967 he was In 
IT.S.A. where he is accustomed to live. 
However, could be living In Canada or 
known to someone here. Who can 
assist us? Important! No address for- 
warded without consent. 68-283 
MACK. Frederick William (Bill). Born 
February 18, 1917, at McNutt, Sask. 
Single. Part of rltrht Index ringer 
missing. Parents: Phillip and Eliza- 
beth (nCe: Schneider) Mack. Sister 
Inquires. His father very 111. 68-289 
METHOT, Joseoh Eugene Leo (Jimmy 
and or Leo). Born April 9, 1928, at 
Paris, Ontario. Bilingual. Possibly 
married and wife's name could be 
Isabclle. Haa two large scars on back 
and one on wrist. Thought to be a 
mechanic. Though last seen Decem- 
ber, 19B0, Is known to have been in 
Toronto since. Father deceased. His 
mother and brother, Clark, are both 
anxious to renew contact. 68-312 



ORDER YOUR 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

FROM THE TRADE 

BUTTONS 

Solvation Army birthday pultons doz. 55c $4.50 per 100 

Allotted birthday burtons doz. 50c 3.50 per 100 

Birthday buttons with ribbons each 8c 7.25 per 100 

Welcome buHom with rlbbom each 8c 7.25 per 100 

Welcome buttons doi. SOc 3:50 per 100 

Award buttons — "The Good Shephetd" dot. 45c 3.50 per 100 
Award bultonj with ribbon — 

memory text award each 8c 7.25 par 100 
"Bound lo Win" and 

"Can't Be Beat" buttons doz. 45c 3.00 per 100 
Attendance booster burtons — 

"I brought One" 

'I brought Another" doz. 45c 3.00 per 100 

BOOK MARKS 

Assorted ribbons with various Scripture veises on each each 11c 

Woven book marks with various Scripture verses on each each 13c 

Woven book marks on a card each 15c 

Birthday book marks doz. SOc 

Plastic book marks — Scripture verse Imprinted ...... each 17c 

Praying Hands — Gold with chain $1.25 

Praying Hands — "clip over the page" bookmark each SOc 

Wooden Ruler — 12" each 10c 

Tan Commandments — animated — chain type in box $1.50 

Woven Salvation Army book mark each 75c 

Rainbow book mark — Assorted coloured ribbons arranged 

in order to mark different division In the Bible each 70c 

ALLOW FOR POSTAGE AND PACKING 
ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 

The Trade Department, 259 Victoria St., Toronto 2, Ontario. 




MISKIM1N, Almeric James (Mick). 
Born March 22. 1905 (?) at Theaaakm, 
Ontario. Was a C.P.K. track worker. 
Last known to live In Blind Hlver, 
Ontario, where his daughter still lives. 
Has a son living in Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. Divorced. 1'arent.i: Kamuel 
and Kmily Miskimln. Mrs. Huitson 
Misklmin enquires. 07-373 

McMULLEN, Michael Casey (Mike). 
Born June 15, 1949, In Minneapolis, 
Minn.. U.S.A. Single. Height 6'. 
Weight about 150 Ibe. Has scar above 
elbow of left arm. Likes to work with 
wood. Last heard from August 30, 
1967, when he was on hlB vacation. 
Parents: Arthur and Betty McMullen. 
A friend believes he planned to come 
to Canada. Parents most concerned. 

68-327 
NIELSEN, Johannes. Born at Trane- 
kaer, Denmark, on May 28, 1902. To 
Canada about 1929. Last known ad- 
dress Kamloops, B.C. Worked In for- 
est. Brother, Alfred L. Nielsen, en- 
quires. Inheritance. 66-574 
POUL8EN, BJarne. Born September 4, 
1935, In Copenhagen, Denmark. Spent 
most of his childhood in children's 
homes. Left Denmark, April 7, 1962, 
In 1963 he lived at 349 Chatham St., 
Windsor, Ontario. There Is an Inheri- 
tance for him from his mother's 
estate. Lawyer seeking him. 68-314 
RADUTESCO, Ino Vawnateanne. 
Single. Born In Istanbul, Turkey, on 
July 4, 1932. Studied In London and 
Paris for seven years and learned 
several languages. Proficient In short- 
hand and typmg. Leaving Paris, she 
came to Canada and became Cana- 
dian citlaen. Lived here for nine 
years, then returned to England from 



where she laxt wrote her mother, Mrs. 
Olga Kadutenoo, who Is the inquirer. 
The latter ll\ es in Australia. Last let- 
ter — September, 1965. Cannot be lo- 
cated in England, so It is thought she 
may have teturned to Canada. Can 
anyone enlighten? 68-270 

TURNEAU, Northcote William (North 
or Bill). Born May 28, 1928, in Foots- 
cray, Melbourne, Australia. Fair hair, 
Mue eyes, about G' 1" tali, speech 
slow hut distinct, has had broken 
nose. By trade is a titter and turner 
but has worked in diamond and coal 
mining. Also worked at Snow Eiver 
Dam Works in Australia. Left Aus- 
tralia in 1954. Father: same name. 
Mother: Mrs. Selina Turneau. She Is 
enquirer and longs to hear from son. 
Last contact 13 years ago. Concerned 
about well-being. Can anyone help? 

68-313 
WALKER, Samuel Dobson. Born In 
Hamilton, Scotland, June 11, 1892. 
Worked at one time \n logging camp 
(1927). Presumed to have lived in 
Glace Bay, N.S„ area on coming to 
Canada in 1920. Brother, Andrew, died 
in 1967. Estate Involved but daugh- 
ters, Sarah Dobson Walker and Helen 
Hallday Houston Walker, also desire 
to contact. We have addres s. 68-273 

STENOGRAPHERS WANTED 

Two stenographers will be required, 
August 1st and September 1st, for work 
at Territorial Headquarters, 20 Albert St., 
Toronto, Ont. If applying, write to the 
Staff Secretary, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, etc. 



Commissioner and Mrs. C. Wiseman 

Jackson's Point Camp, Sun., Aug. 4 

Colonel L. Russell 

St. John's, Sat.-Sun., July 20-21 

Colonel and Mrs. George HIgglns: Toron- 
to Harbour Light, Sun., July 7; Fenelon 
Falls, Sun., Aug. 4 

Colonel and Mrs. Frank Moulton: Calgary, 
Sat.-Sun., July 6-7 

TERRITORIAL EVANGELIST— 

Major and Mrs. George Clarke: Danforth, 
Sun., July 14; Dovercourt, Sun., July 
21 and Sun., July 28 

OFFICIAL GAZETTE 

TERRITORIAL HEADQUARTERS — 

PROMOTION— 
To be Captain, 

Lieutenant Dona Ritchie 

MARRIAGE — 

Lieutenant Melvin Chlpp, out of King's 
Point, Newfoundland, on July 11, 
1966, and now stationed at Norris 
Arm, Newfoundland, to Lieutenant 
Shirley Butt, out of Carbonear, 
Newfoundland, on July 11, 1966, 
and last stationed at Hampden, 
Newfoundland, at King's Point, 
Newfoundland, on June 6, 1968, 
by Major William Stood ley. 

Clarence Wiseman 

Territorial Commander 

Greece to attend Assembly 

• GENEVA — Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, conferred In Athens recently 
with His Beatitude Hieronymos, Arch- 
bishop of Athens and Primate of Greece, 
and sent the following message to the 
Council's headquarters here: 

"I am very happy to announce that 
the Church of Greece has modified 
its earlier decision and will be repre- 
sented at the Fourth Assembly of the 
World Council in Uppsala, Sweden, 
by a delegation of lay theologians." 
Archbishop Hieronymos had announced 
during a press conference earlier that 
the Church of Greece would not be 
represented at the Uppsala Assembly 
(July 4-20) because it "did not want to 
go to Sweden, a country whose altitude 
to Greece is hostile, and where we are 
not even assured of our security". The 
Church of Greece is entitled to seventeen 
delegates at the Assembly, out of a total 
of 800 delegates from 232 member 
churches of the World Council. 




Captain Ray Nelson welcomes three new senior soldiers at Charlottetown, 

P.E.I., following their swearing-in ceremony. From the left are Mrs. Nelson, 

CS.-M. Warren MacKenzie (with flag), Arlene and Sandra Chandler 

and Gloria Dalziel. 



Come to Calgary for 
Stampede Week-end 

FRIDAY, JULY 5th 

to 

MONDAY, JULY 8th 

Friday, July 5th: 

Salvationists' Picnic 

Saturday, July 6th: 

Stampede Musicale, featuring 
Blue Water Sextet (Port Huron, 
Mich.), New Trend Singers, Cal- 
gary Citadel Band and Songster 
Brigade 

Sunday, July 7th: 

Meetings led by Colonel and 
Mrs. Frank Moulton, featuring 
visiting musicians 

Monday, July 8th: 

Great Stampede Parade 

FOR INFORMATION, CONTACT: 
Ma|or Don McMillan 
704 1st St. S.E. 
Calgary, Alberta 
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The Singer and his ear 
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Part Three of a continuing series ', 
by Mrs. Major Ernest Miller 
of Chicago, Illinois 
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For the joy of ear and eye, 
For the heart and mind's delight, 

For the mystic harmony 

Linking sense to sound and sight, 

Father, unto Thee we raise 

This our sacrifice of praise. 

Folliott Sandford Pierpoint 



TTHE singer often may have 
wished to paraplirase the lines 
of Robert Burns — 

O wad some Pow'r the giftie 
gie us 

To (hear) oursels as others 
(hear) us. 

The tape-recorder now makes 
the granting of this wish possible. 
Almost everyone has access to a 
tape-recorder in these days, but 
if you wish to hear yourself as 
others hear you and a recorder 
is not accessible, you can perform 
a simple experiment which will 
allow you to hear your voice as 
others hear it. In a small room, 
hold a large flat object, such as 
a book or sheet of thick card- 
board, in front of each ear. While 
holding the object in this man- 
ner speak or sing as you normally 
do and you will hear your voice 
very much as others hear it. 

When we speak or sing, a cer- 
tain amount of sound is carried 
back into our own ears around 
the cheeks and our voice usually 
sounds larger and fuller to us 
than to others. In blocking off 
the sound which returns to our 
own ears we are able to get an 
idea of what is the real sound 
of our voice. Since we can't con- 
tinually move about with large 
flat objects in front of our ears 
we must train our ears to hear 
the real sound of the voice and 
to make the changes necssary to 
make it pleasing to others. If you 
intend to sing only in the bath- 
room you may luxuriate in the 
sound which you produce for 
your own ears, but if you intend 
to extend your voice beyond the 
ceramic tiles you should go about 
the business of finding and im- 
proving the sound which is pleas- 
ing to others. 

The human voice can produce 
any sound the human ear can 



discern. In the process of grow- 
ing up we are constantly dis- 
cerning and imitating. We first 
imitate the sounds of our family 
and then the sounds of our 
friends. As our horizons expand 
we imitate the sounds of those 
we idolize. We try to sound like 
someone who is popular or some- 
one we consider to be especially 
effective. Our own natural and 
distinct sound becomes hidden 
under all these distortions. This 
distorted sound is the one we 
have trained our ears to hear. 
To correct this distortion we must 
retrain our ears to hear the nat- 
ural and distinct vocal sound 
which we alone possess. Imitation 
may be the sincerest form of flat- 
tery, but in singing or speaking 
our own most natural voice is 
the sincerest and best form of 
communication. 

We have all heard of "trained 
singers" in reference to those who 
have "studied singing". In reality 
the trained singer is the one who 
has trained himself to produce 
the sounds he himself likes to 
hear, even though they may be a 
distortion of what is most natural 
and best. The true art of singing 
is learned by untraining the 
singer and training the ear. The 
purpose of the singing teacher is 
to aid the student in finding 
(hearing) his own distinct voice, 
to rid it of its distortions, and to 
perfect it for communication. 

The teacher must often begin 
with the speaking voice, as sing- 
ing is simply a sustained speaking 
on a pitch. The speaking and 
singing voice should have a simi- 
lar sound. If there is a difference, 
one of them is distorted. Many 
people do manage to retain a 
fairly natural speaking voice, but 
when they begin to sing they dis- 
tort the voice into what they 



think is a beautiful sound. This 
is usually the "strained singer" 
sound. It is often easier to find 
or rediscover our natural voice 
through speaking, as distortion 
nearly always increases with 
singing. 

Almost all of our bad voice 
habits have developed first in the 
speaking voice and many of them 
can be worked out in the speak- 
ing voice. 

We have not only imitated 
others in the sound of the voice 
but in the pronunciation of words 
as well. We pronounce words the 
way we have heard them pro- 
nounced. In singing the sound is 
sustained and mispronunciations 
become more obvious and dis- 
tracting. These mispronounced 
sounds are usually lazy, ugly 
sounds and in singing their ugli- 
ness is intensified. 

Why do we look at the word 
"angels" and pronounce it as 
though it were spelled "anguhls?" 
Why is "The Great Physician" 
distorted into "The Great Fuzzi- 
cian?" Why is "glory" which is 
properly pronounced "gloh-ry", 
changed into "glawry" or "glor- 
r-r-r-y" with a grinding of the 
r? Perhaps we have never really 
looked at words but rather pro- 
nounced them as we have heard 
them. Our tongues and ears are 
lazy. We must make them ener- 
getic. Energetic ears will listen 
For the right (and always most 
beautiful) sounds and energetic 
tongues will pronounce them. 

Many singers do not possess a 
musician's ear and do very little 
to develop one. Conductors have 
often cynically referred to "sing- 
ers and musicians". Perhaps sing- 
ers have earned this disdainful 
reference because of their casual 
approach to music. Some never 
learn to read music. Singing is 
composed of two basic ingredi- 
ents-, words (diction) and music 
(melody or pitch), and both of 
these are largely dependent on 
the ear. 

Pitch is first heard in the ear 
and then sounded by the voice. 
It is obvious that the tone-deaf 




individual, who is unable to dis- 
tinguish one pitch from another, 
is unable to sing because the 
voice cannot produce what the 
ear cannot hear. Many singers, 
however, have a sort of self- 
induced tone-deafness because 
they have never trained their ears 
to hear intervals (the distance 
between two notes). After find- 
ing the pitch of one note they 
haven't a clue where the next 
pitch lies. The ear is perfectly 
able to hear the pitch or inter- 
val, but the singer is lax in train- 
ing the ear to do so. It takes 
time and practice, but the ear 
can be trained to produce any 
interval as soon as it is seen in 
the music. What a boon to sight- 
reading! Your Songster Leader 
will bless you for any effort in 
this direction. 

Not only does the ear allow us 
to hear the pitch but the finely 
trained ear is a must for keeping 
the pitch. Nothing can be so dev- 
astating to the message of a 
song as out-of-tune singing. It 
is not possible to be perfectly 
tuned, but it is possible to be 
finely tuned. 

Loss of pitch in a group of 
singers is often due to lack of 
concentration. A fault in the 
singing process goes unchecked 
because some do not listen. Indi- 
vidual singers in a group must 
constantly listen, There must also 
be a concentrated effort to blend 
with other persons in the section 
and to blend the section with the 
rest of the group. The ears must 
be as open as the mouth. It takes 
only one singer who is a careless 
listener to ruin the ensemble. 

Other technical difficulties may 
play havoc with pitch, such as 
faulty breathing or forcing the 
voice out of its range. Even the 
temperature of the room can 
affect the pitch, especially with 
a group. Pitch tends to go flat 
in an overheated room and sharp 
in a cold room. Even in these 
situations the ear had better 
know what is happening so that 
adjustments can be made. 
(To be continued) 
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The Versatility of Rice 



fYF all the vegetables, cereal 
^ grains, starches and related 
foods that can be served with en- 
trees, none is more versatile than 
rice. It is available the year 
around and it can be paired with 
any season's "best meat buy" to 
make a truly delicious entree. 



Take Baked Rice Ring with 
meat balls for example. For a 
spring supper, serve the Baked 
Rice Ring along with lamb. In 
summer, when you want quick- 
cooking meats to serve with the 
puffy rice ring, prepare the balls 
using canned corned beef. 



In autumn when beef supplies 
are greatest, serve juicy beef balls 
with the rice ring for a thrifty 
meal. In winter, when the price 
of pork is inviting, accompany 
the Baked Rice Ring with succu- 
lent pork. 

Prepare the year around entree 
this way: 

Rica Ring: 

V4 cup minced onion 

V4 cup butter or margarine 

'/ 4 cup flour 

2 cups milk 

1 V] teaspoons salt 

'A teaspoon pepper 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 
'A cup minced parsley 

3 cups cooked rice 

Lamb Vegetable Balls: 

1 pound ground lamb 
1 cup grated carrots 

1 egg, slightly beaten 
1 'A teaspoons salt 

1/4 teaspoon pepper 

2 teaspoons dillweed 

2 tablespoons butter or drippings 
1 V4 tablespoons flour 



1 cup water 

1 cup sour cream 

1 tablespoon minced parsley 

1 teaspoon paprika 
To prepare rice ring, cook 
onion in butter until soft but not 
browned. Blend in flour. Add 
milk and cook to smooth sauce. 
Add seasonings, baking powder, 
eggs, and parsley. Stir in rice and 
turn into foil or wax paper lined 
buttered 6-cup ring mold. Bake 
at 350 degrees for 1 hour. Loosen 
ring around edges with a knife. 
Turn out onto serving platter and 
fill ring with meat balls. 

To prepare lamb vegetable 
balls, mix lamb with carrots, egg, 
salt, pepper and dillweed. Shape 
into balls about V/2 inches in di- 
ameter. Brown on all sides in 
butter or drippings. Remove meat 
balls from pan. Pour off all but 2 
tablespoons fat. Blend in flour 
and gradually add water. Cook 
until thickened. Reduce heat. Stir 
in sour cream, minced parsley, 
and paprika. Return balls to 
sauce; cover and heat for 20 min. 




FINDING SOMEONE TO TRUST 

by Mrs. Lieut.-Colonel Harold Ritchie (R) 



TT was our day for league of 
•*■ mercy visitation at the Civic 
Hospital, Peterborough. Time was 
passing too quickly because there 
seemed to be a keen desire to 
have the "Army girls" sit and 
chat awhile. However, we felt we 
must move on. 

Not wanting to interfere with 
hospital visiting hours, we moved 
along the corridors. Coming to 
the closed door of a private room, 
I paused for a moment, then 
tapped gently. There was no re- 
sponse so I passed on. Then, be- 
cause I felt the urge to do so, 
I returned and, after gently 
knocking again with no response, 
I opened the door and quietly 
entered. I found a beautiful 
young girl, in her late teens, ly- 
ing on the bed with her face 
turned away toward the window. 

As I entered, I said: "My, what 
a lovely room!" The patient did 
not turn her head or speak. 
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I remarked that I presumed 
she was enjoying the view from 
the window, as it was such a 
beautiful day. "No, I hadn't 
noticed," she replied. I knew that 
I was not communicating very 
well. I tried again, "You are 
quite ill, aren't you?" I said. 
"Yes," she replied, "I am, and 
I'm having surgery tomorrow, 
and I'm so scared." 

I went over to the dresser and 
laid down my War Cry bundle. 
Drawing a chair to the bedside, 
I took her hand and quietly ask- 
ed, "Do you have a good surgeon, 
one you have confidence in?" 
Her reply was, "Oh yes. He is 
our family doctor, and he oper- 
ated on mother a few years ago, 
but I'm so scared." Bending 
nearer I remarked, "Do you know 
something?" Looking up into my 
face, with her large brown ex- 
pressive eyes, she said, "What is 
it?" I told her I knew Someone 
even greater than her physician, 
and One whom she could trust 
implicitly. "What is His name?" 
she asked. I replied, "His name is 
Jesus." A look of puzzlement 
passed over her face; then she 
shook her head and said, "I do 
not know Him; I have never met 
Him." 

Rising quietly from my chair, I 
slowly walked over to the win- 
dow. What could I say to her 
that would lighten the darkness? 
I felt so helpless. Lifting my eyes 



to the blue sky, I silently prayed 
— "Oh God, I am desperately in 
need of You today; You know 
all about this situation; I need 
your help. Please help me." 

Returning to the bedside I took 
her hand in mine and, in the 
simplest way I knew how, intro- 
duced her to Jesus by telling her 
of His birth, the things He did 
when on earth, His death on the 
Cross and resurrection and how 
His coming into our lives makes 
such a wonderful change. 

While I talked with her, I 
noticed a look of wonderment 
pass over her face. I said, "Would 
you like to speak to Him?" Shak- 
ing her head she said, "I do not 
know Him; I have never met 
Him, and I don't know what to 
say." 

I waited a moment and then 
said, "Would you like me to talk 
to Jesus, while you repeat the 
words after me?" She nodded 
her head and I offered a simple 
prayer, which in a strong clear 
voice she repeated carefully after 
me. When we finished she was 
silent for a moment, then with a 
beautiful smile she said, "I'm so 
glad you came today, and thank 
you for introducing me to Jesus. 
I feel so different." I told her she 
must not trust in her feelings, but 
in Jesus. 

The following morning she 
went up to the operating room 



for surgery. A couple of days 
later a nurse at the hospital rang 
to say that this same young 
woman had asked her to let me 
know she had undergone her 
operation, that it was successful 
and that she was still "simply 
trusting". The nurse said she did 
not know what she meant, but 
that was the message. I told the 
nurse that I understood fully. 

I visited Rhea several times 
while she remained in hospital, 
and each time when I reached the 
door to leave I turned and lifted 
my hand. She in turn lifted hers 
and smiled saying, "Simply 
trusting". 

Since that day, a year ago, 
Rhea has moved to California 
with her parents. Last Christmas 
I received a card from her. 
"Christmas is much more mean- 
ingful this year," she wrote, ad- 
ding after her signature — "Simply 
trusting". At Easter-time another 
note came which said, "Jesus died 
for me", signed again — "Simply 
trusting". 

Many years of my life have 
been spent in the service of the 
Master and I have seen precious 
souls brought into the Kingdom, 
but this particular incident has 
caused a renewal of my faith in 
God, and a belief that personal 
communication with people still 
brings results and there is noth- 
ing in this wonderful world of 
ours that is just like it. 

The War Cry 
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Tips on food and drug protection: 

How to become 
a wise consumer 



T\Q you want to be a well-in- 
*~* formed consumer on food 
and drug protection in Canada? 
Do you want to know how and 
where to find answers to your 
consumer problems? Do you want 
to know how you can benefit the 
most from Canada's food and 
drug laws? 

You can find answers to these 
questions in a bright newly re- 
vised booklet, Consumer's Hand- 
book, just released by the Con- 
sumer Division of the Food and 
Drug Directorate. 

One section of the 26-page 
booklet outlines briefly the food 
and drug legislation and its en- 



forcement. A question-and-an- 
swer section is composed of 
queries from consumers in the 
last two years. One popular ques- 
tion used: Does the Food and 
Drug Directorate control the use 
of food colour or other chemical 
additives in food? Another on 
drug protection: Is all the infor- 
mation supplied on drug labels of 
importance to consumers? 

The last section emphasizes 
some good consumer habits. Be a 
super-dooper snooper! Read 
labels, compare and observe; 
query or report instances of of- 
fending regulations. The book- 
let invites your personal questions 




and suggestions on food and drug 
protection and provides the ad- 
dresses of the local food and drug 
offices as a handy reference. 

To further help you to be an 
informed consumer the Con- 
sumer's Handbook lists other pub- 
lications available from the Con- 



sumer Division of the Food and 
Drug Directorate. 

For your free copy write: Con- 
sumer Division, Food and Drug 
Directorate, Tunney's Pasture, 
Ottawa, 3, Ontario. 




Good advice for boat owners concerning 



DRY LAND 
SAILING 



WINTER has gone and boats 
*' are sailing the highways 
again. Mounted atop a trailer 
and towed by a motor vehicle, 
big ones, little ones are heading 
for the open water. 

With a boat sailing along be- 
hind his vehicle the driver usually 
becomes a careful driver because 
he is hauling a big personal in- 
vestment and doesn't want to 
jeopardize it. Statistics show that 
the towing driver is more "safety 
conscious" and reduces his acci- 
dent expectancy by 85% just by 
driving with more care. While 
towing a trailer he is never over- 
confident, and if he has to drive 
at night is more apt to drive 
slower. For this, he is to be com- 
mended. But safety shouldn't stop 
there. Both vehicle and trailer 
need to be checked for utmost 
efficiency and unsafe conditions 
remedied before they are taken 
out on the highway. 
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Whatever type of vehicle you 
use for hauling the trailer and 
boat be sure it is equal to the 
job. Avoid trouble on the high- 
way by making safety checks be- 
fore you start. Be systematic. 
Start with the towing vehicle. 
Make sure the radiator is free of 
bugs. Check the fan belt for wear 
and tear and proper adjustment; 
the tires for uneven treads and 
correct inflation. 

For a load of 2,000 pounds the 
trailer must have its own braking 
system. Check brake lights and 
signal lights to see that they are 
clean and working properly. Re- 
place frayed wiring along the 
trailer frame to avoid shorting 
and failure in the car's electrical 
system. 

The coupler and hitch are as 
important as the trailer. This is 
the section that prevents the tow- 
ing vehicle and trailer from going 
their own separate ways. There 
are two sizes of coupler balls. The 
socket and coupler must match 
and the coupler ball must be 
greased. The connection must be 



tight and the lock pin inserted. 
The shank must fit properly. 

Pressure in the trailer tires 
must be the same in each or the 
trailer will slant and sway when 
travelling. The recommended 
pressure is 50 to 60 pounds for 
average size tires. A spare tire 
should be carried on the trailer. 

If the trailer is new check the 
wheel nuts every 50 to 100 miles. 
Regular maintenance will pay off 
in performance. Check before 
and after each use. Apply a dab 
of grease on nuts and bolts to 
prevent rust. Sufficient grease on 
wheel bearings is important, 
otherwise they will seize and 
cause a twisted axle. 

One more point. While driving, 
don't forget you have about 
twenty more feet of vehicle at- 
tached to your rear bumper. 
Make allowance for plenty of 
clearance when you turn corners, 
or pass other vehicles on the 
highway. 

For a happy summer, navi- 
gate with safety. 



Concerning Alcohol 

Dr. C. B. Gibbs of the Control Sys- 
tems Laboratory, National Research 
Council of Canada, with the aid of an 
electronic device he has invented, can 
detect impaired motorists 1 reaction 
several hours after negative readings 
of a "breath-analyzer" test. Impaired 
response has been found up to sev- 
eral hours after a 0.1 per cent breath- 
analyzer reading. "All drinking 
drivers are thus impaired to some 
extent," Dr. Gibbs says. 
"Recovery" — Vol. 1, No. 5 — Ayerst 
Laboratories. 



Dr. D. W. Penner, chief patholo- 
gist at Winnipeg General Hospital, 
says that a blood alcohol content of 
0.1 lets drinkers off easy. This pro- 
posed legislation sets the acceptable 
blood alcohol content too high. A 200- 
pound man could consume nine 
ounces of whiskey or six bottles of 
beer in an hour and not reach the 
proposed legal maximum. 
"The Toronto Daily Star", Feb. 14, 
1968. 

* * * 

In a time of economic stress in 
Great Britain her citizens spent ap- 
proximately 40 % as much on alco- 
holic beverages as they spent on food, 
housing, clothing, tobacco, cars motor- 
cycles, radios and electrical goods, 
fuel and light. 

"Focus"— London, 1967 Report. 

* * * 

The National Geographic Maga- 
zine now has its largest monthly cir- 
culation. It is read by important 
people — top corporation officers, gov- 
ernment officials, professional people, 
educators and thousands of school 
and college students and teachers. It 
is an instructive, interesting and wide- 
ly read publication. It carries no 
liquor or cigarette advertising. This is 
the exception, rather than the rule. 
It is a refreshing exception! 

"The American Issue" 
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IN THE FUTURE — 

Will there be fewer corps, but bigger corps — 
Big corps where wives attend but once a week, 
Big corps where the family is less involved. 
Big corps where youth feels unemployed? 



Unless we are prepared to 
recognize these trends for what 
they are, examine and assess 
them and seek to arrest their 
development, then I am of the 
opinion that the Army's future 
as an effective evangelical force 
could be in some peril. The em- 
phasis will be to close in upon 
ourselves. The Movement could 
have social and musical connota- 



''TT is clear enough what is 
■* going to happen" said my 
young colleague. "The Army will 
be like many big business firms. 
There will be fewer corps — and 
they will all be big ones!" 

The thing that disturbed me 
about his pronouncement was 
that he was in earnest; and I 
rather think was looking forward 
with some pleasure to such a 
future state of affairs along these 
lines. 

In urban areas, the question of 
deciding with which corps a 
family is linked seems to be de- 
termined broadly by the man of 
the house. It is highly probable 
that he is "motorized" and he 
thinks nothing of driving a con- 
siderable distance to serve at a 
particular corps that affords some 
special attraction. This is fre- 
quently — but not always — the 
band. What happens to the rest 
of the family? If they go to the 
same corps, are they as fully in- 
volved as they might be else- 
where? 

My observations lead me to 
conclude that, at best, the serv- 
ice and involvement of the women 
folk can be impaired. Indeed, 
there comes to my mind cases in 
which total loss has occurred. In 
addition, there are some half- 
dozen or more instances in which 
wives — previously fully commit- 
ted in small corps near to the 
homes in which they still live — 
are now reduced to one Sunday 
meeting attendance and very 
little else. 

What happens to the children 
of such families? Unless they 
continue to be linked to a corps 
different from that in which the 
parents serve then they are seeing 
little or nothing of corps life — 
some must surely be entirely lost. 
The transition of Salvationist 
children from the young people's 
to the senior corps is a matter on 
which a great deal of care is re- 
quired. To carry a youngster who 
has no Army background through 
to effective senior soldiership is 
an achievement. 

In the large corps that draws 
on a reservoir of personnel nur- 
tured in surrounding smaller 
corps a different \ roblem arises. 
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Here there is not the pressing 
need to safeguard and cherish the 
young people, especially those 
from non-Salvationist homes. 

I have been able to observe 
positive danger arising from this. 
Young folk at this difficult stage 
have evinced attitudes which 
could only stem from the fact 
that they do not really feel need- 
ed. The large band or songster 
brigade is not waiting longingly 
for them and, in consequence, too 
little interest can be taken in the 
matter of receiving them. 

Have we looked seriously at 
the spiritual and evangelical 
economics of this trend toward 
centralization? 

In some large corps youthful 
talent often lies unused, partly 
because of numbers, partly be- 
cause of distance, partly because 
of the comfortable ease of con- 
science engendered by the situa- 
tion. They are to all intents and 
purposes unemployed. Some of 
these corps could provide person- 
nel for two or three corps — in- 
cluding adequate sections at each. 
Then, as has already been 
mentioned, there is the counter- 
part, the discouragement and 
actual loss that occurs in small 
corps. The work is difficult 
enough, but every now and again, 
after years of care and develop- 
ment, the young man or woman 
upon whom so much hope was 
centred is lost to, and in, the 
big corps. 

This undesigned trend toward 
centralization is a complete re- 
versal of the process which made 
the Army. It worked in the op- 
posite fashion. The comrades of 
the established corps marched the 
three or four miles to the next 
town or village and "opened fire". 
A new corps was born, and in 
this spirit there was no lack of 
help and no problem about lead- 
ership or officers. 



tion (and I use the term social 
in its least practical sense) and 
ever reducing soul-saving power. 
A careful examination should 
be undertaken as a matter of 
urgency. Every Salvationist who 
serves in a corps different from 
that in which his home is situated 
should examine carefully how the 
situation affects the service and 
worship of the whole household, 
and should consider if there is 



not somewhere he and his family 
could better fulfil their dedica- 
tion. 

Individuals must have freedom 
of choice as to where they will 
worship. I submit, however, that 
it is doubtful whether service in 
musical sections or in other ca- 
pacities can be satisfactory in one 
area when it has been withdrawn 
or withheld from another. 

The past can only be con- 
templated — it cannot easily 
be altered. The future is 
not just ours — it is God's. 
The future of this great 
Movement, if it is to re- 
main great, calls for hon- 
esty of thinking and sincer- 
ity of action from both 
leadership and soldiery 
alike. 

The whole basis of a super- 
market is to provide as great a 
service to as large a number of 
people with the smallest possible 
staff — this is where the gain is 
achieved. If you find that you 
have more staff than customers 
— and more staff than jobs — then 
I am sorry, but you are on your 
way out of business; it is as 
simple as that. 

— SARDIS 




When a new model supermarket was opened in a grocery school in the 
Netherlands, the management considered it an excellent occasion to donate to 
the Salvation Army Children's Home in Utrecht a big parcel of food and 

provisions. 

The War Cry 
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Salvationist Youth Service Corps 



Lawrence Carter reports from . . . 
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T felt as if I were entering the 
A anteroom to a steam bath, as 
I stepped from the air-condition- 
ed plane into what I later learn- 
ed was "cool evening air". Pana- 
ma's energy-sapping climate is 
one of the major adjustments I've 
had to make. 

Walking towards the terminal, 
I recognized two people in white 
uniforms smiling and waving 
energetically from the observation 
platform. I waved back, grateful 
to see the Army there to welcome 
me. An airport official, at the 
Army's request, whisked me 
through the usually time-con- 
suming formalities necessary when 
entering a country. 

When I reached the waiting 
room, their white uniforms intro- 
duced to me Mrs. Major James 
Bozman, wife of the Regional 
Officer in charge of Panama, and 
Captain John Nelson, a fellow- 
Canadian. Then we all hopped 
into the van and headed the 
twenty miles to Panama City. 

For the rest of the night, dur- 
ing a tour of Captain Nelson's 
Rio Abajo Corps and Community 
Centre, and an unplanned tour 
through Panama City, words flew 
back and forth, questioning and 
explaining patiently such varied 
topics as the origins of the Chi- 
nese faction in Panama's popu- 
lation, the amazing bus system of 
the city, and the plans for expan- 
sion of Rio Abajo's programme 
in the community centre. It was 
an exciting beginning to my fif- 
teen-week stay in the Republic. 

During the next ten days, I 
stayed at the Bozmans' home 
with their four children until 
Captain Nelson and family re- 
turned from the last half of their 
holidays. It was while on a trip 
north to Colon with Major, that 
I began to recognize in practice 
the barrier an unknown language 
could be. We visited a large fam- 
ily of eleven living in an eight- 
yard-by-six-yard country home. 
Two or three times I tried to 
communicate simple ideas but got 
nowhere at all, a smile being the 
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only understood medium between 
us. It was quite an experience 
sitting under the thatched roof 
among the nine children all smil- 
ing at each other, a flock of baby 
chicks flitting between our legs. 
Ever since, I have tried to study 
a bit of Spanish each day. 



Within the first week, Major 
Bozman had introduced me to all 
but one of the officers and their 
seven corps, an orphanage, and 
a blind school. I had also come 
into close contact with many of 
the Panamanian people them- 
selves and the surrounding area 
of Panama City. 

The opportunity these ten 
days provided for reorientation to 
this culture and climate, has 
equipped me better to sen,* here. 



Ruth Harding reports from . . . 

EAST AFRICA 



T ARRIVED at the London Air 
Terminal at about 9:45 a.m. 
and was met by Major Ronald 
Cox. He drove me to I.H.Q. 
where I was introduced to Com- 
missioner Arthur Pallant, the In- 
ternational Secretary, and to 
Commissioner Paul Kaiser. I was 
also given a quick tour of the 
building including a quick look 
at the Bramwell Booth Memorial 
Hall. 

My flight from London was 
slightly behind schedule and I 
did not arrive in Nairobi until 
3:25 a.m. Captain and Mrs. Ron 
Trickett were there to meet rne 
and I spent the next two nights 
at their home, just outside Nai- 
robi. They took me on a tour of 
the city and also arranged for 
me to receive a work permit 
when my visa expires. I saw the 
headquarters for East Africa and 
met the Territorial Commander, 
Colonel Edward John. 

Early Thursday morning Cap- 
tain Trickett drove me into Nai- 
robi where I boarded a kind of 
taxi which was to take me the 
190 miles to the town of Eldoret, 
Here I was met by Brigadier 
Evans and Lieutenant David 
Dalziel who drove me the re- 
maining eighty miles to the school 
in Kolanya. 

The girls had just come back 
from a holiday and so I arrived 
in time to start a new term's 
work. They crowded into one of 
the schoolrooms to greet me on 
Thursday evening, singing chor- 
uses and a special thirty-voice 
choir sang a couple of songs 



which they have been learning. 
Friday and Saturday were holi- 
days so I spent them getting to 
know the school and the girls. 
Sunday morning began with a 



prayer meeting at 7:15 a.m. This 
lasts for about three-quarters of 
an hour and although it takes 
place in the Salvation Army hall 
only the girls from the Interme- 
diate School attend it. The regu- 
lar meetings take place at 1 1 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. and they are con- 
ducted in Swahili by the wife of 
the corps officer. The corps offi- 
cer is also the youth officer in 
the vicinity and thus he is very 
rarely at his own corps. 

On Monday I observed the 
various teachers and for the rest 
of the week I have been teaching 
classes of my own. I teach about 
six or seven lessons a day includ- 
ing Physical Education, English, 
Science, Religious Instruction, 
and Music. In the evenings I 
have been going to the home of 
one of the teachers where Swa- 
hili lessons are being given. 




ABOVE: The Bethany Home for Girls in Quezon City, The Philippines, 
war opened three years ago and marked the commencement of Salvation 
Army social work in the islands. Lieut.-Golonel Leonard Evenden (R) was 
for some time in charge of the work in the Philippines. BELOWt The nearly 
completed corps building in Brasilia, Brazil. Canada contributed financially 
towards this building, one of the finest among the evangelical churches- 
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BROTHER OF 
THE RED HAND 




When the butler was locking up Darkle stood behind the armour. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

A Job well done 

TtlE first thing required of 
Darkie by his new acquaint- 
ances was as much a mystery to 
him as had been his initiation in- 
to the Brotherhood of the Red 
Hand. That he knew nothing 
about gardening did not seem to 
matter. All he had to do was to 
obey orders. 

When he arrived at the house 
and said that he had come in 
answer to an advertisement for 
an assistant gardener he found 
the head gardener ready to take 
him on. In fact he seemed to 
have been expecting him. After a 
short period of service at this es- 
tablishment — long enough for 
him to learn the way around the 
grounds and building — he was in 
the garden one day when a 



stranger passed him and whis- 
pered, "Have the front door un- 
done tonight and be on the sec- 
ond landing at midnight." 

In the front hall of the house 
Stood a suit of medieval armour 
and when the butler was locking 
up Darkie stood behind the ar- 
mour. The lights went out, the 
butler, with the candle, lighted 
his wav to bed and the entrance 



of the gold watch was repeated. 
As if it had been a trick, police 
officers pounced on him. At the 
station his parcel was found to 
contain £20,000 worth of jewel- 
lery. A long sentence at Dart- 
moor was relieved only by the 
thought that the Brotherhood 
would be looking after his wife. 

At Dartmoor he came under 
the care at times of a friendly 
warder who had such confidence 
in Darkic's inherent decency that 
the man sometimes left his cell 
door open so that the prisoner 
could take some exercise into the 
corridor. When this warder was 
removed he confided his opinion 
to the man who took his place 
that Darkie was a man to be 
tnisted and the cell door was still 
left open. One day, however, 
Darkie saw in the corridor a loaf 
of brown bread and, being hun- 
gry, this stimulated his appetite 
so much that, after passing it 
once or twice, he yielded to 
temptation and scooped a bit of 
the warm new bread out of the 
loaf. 

It was the old story. It tasted 
better than anything he could 



by Reginald Woods 



Imprisoned by treachery, 
Darkie is taken by force and 
led to a dingy attic where he 
is compelled to sign his name 
in blood, thus becoming a 
member of a notorious gang of 
criminals. Heavily drugged, he 
is led blindfold into a waiting 
cab. He is taken to a cellar 
where he meets the leader of 
the gang. A fight with one of 
the gang members is stopped 
when the captain pulls out his 
revolver. Darkie, now the centre 
of attention, entertains the 
group with stories of his wild 
brushes with the law. The 
leader of the group produces 
a newspaper advertisement, of- 
fering the post of a gardener. 
Darkie wonders where he fits 
into the plan. Then the captain 
shows him two phoney letters 
of recommendation which he 
is to use, in order to get the 
job — and to do another "job". 
NOW READ ON 



hall lay in deep and silent dark- 
ness. Darkie was about to step out 
from behind his screen of armour 
and slip the bolts when he saw, 
shining in the darkness like two 
glowing fires, what he knew to be 
the eyes of the great watchdog. 
Silently he slipped his knuckle- 
duster over his hand. Relying on 
his new familiarity with the crea- 
ture Darkie whispered reassur- 
ingly as he moved toward the 
mastiff. Suddenly like a flash of 
lightning, his fist shot out and, as 
he hit between the two fires, there 
was nothing but a huge sigh and 
the flop of a limp body slumping 
on the floor to tell him that the 
dog would not give him any 
alarm if the door opened that 
night. 

The gardener was waiting on 
the second landing at the time 
appointed, wondering what the 
message might mean, when sud- 
denly a room door opened and a 
parcel was thrust into his hands. 
Though he had been expecting 
a caller he had never heard a 
squeak of a door nor the creak 
of a stair. A voice from the dark- 
ness whispered instructions to 
"get it to London". Darkie set 
off across the lawns and through 
the gate, but, once again, like a 
recurring dream, the experience 



ever remember eating and he 
took a few crumbs more. By the 
time the new warder came back 
there was little of his loaf left. 
Darkie was questioned and de- 
nied having seen any bread. He 
was urged to own up as the 
warder did not wish to accuse 
someone else and then find he 
had been misled. He assured the 
little man that, if he confessed, 
nothing more would be said about 
the matter. 



"For God's sake give me 
a drink," Darkie begged and 
the warder brought him 
some water, only to throw 
it away before the tantalized 
prisoner could thank him 
for it. 



Cruel torture 

As soon as Darkie admitted 
having been tempted by the bread 
he was felled by an angry blow, 
dragged away and thrown into 
the black cells. Here he was 
punched and kicked into uncon- 
sciousness and awoke later to find 
himself bruised and sore, his 
tongue swollen and his teeth 
bleeding. Iron chains were on his 
hands and feet. He groped 
through the darkness and found 
the walls running with a greasy 
moisture which he licked in his 
terrible thirst. The warder gave 
him bread. "For God's sake give 
me a drink," Darkie begged, and 
the warder brought him some 
water only to throw it away be- 
fore the tantalized prisoner could 
thank him for it, whereupon 
Darkie threw a metal plate on 
which the bread had come and 
thereby felled the warder. 

For this he received another 
ten days in the dark cell. 

First kind word 

The prison doctor was on his 
rounds once when Darkie was 
being tormented by the warders. 

"Not that man but the two 
warders should go to the dark 
cells," he exclaimed angrily. The 
governor sent for the officers and 
put them under arrest. Darkie 
was taken to the hospital and 
when the doctor saw his bruised 
and battered condition he ex- 
claimed, "Poor devil!" This was 
the first kind word Darkie could 
remember ever having heard, 

"I shall want to meet that doc- 
tor in heaven and thank him," 
he afterward said. 

One day some time afterward, 
while working on Dartmoor, the 
friendly warder said to Darkie: 
"You see that prisoner over there. 
Do you remember him?" It was 
the warder who had given him 
his first taste of the dark cell. The 
warder's attention was turned 
elsewhere. A wave of uncontrol- 
lable anger surged through Darkie 
as he remembered those terrify- 
ing days in the dark, and he hit 
his fellow prisoner over the head 
with a turf of grass and felled 
him. 

(To be continued) 
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